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EDITORIAL 
JUNIOR COLLEGE—FISH, FOWL, OR NEW SPECIES? 


A vigorous newcomer to American 
education, the junior college is today 
being subjected to searching scrutiny. 
While there are many facets to the 
problem, the central issue appears to be 
whether the junior college is funda- 
mentally an institution of secondary or 
of higher education. Or is it a new seg- 
ment that is developing in the American 
school system? This struggle is re- 
flected in the variety of names under 
which the institution flourishes: junior 
college ; community college ; community 
or technical institute. Legally, the pub- 
lic junior college in most states appears 
to the lawmakers to be an integral part 
of secondary education. Its means of 
financial support, control, certification 
of personnel, and other phases of ad- 
ministration lend support to those who 
classify it as such. Its very name, “col- 
lege,” and the trend of its curricular de- 
velopment and instructional methods 
together with the tendency to offer a 
degree upon the completion of the four- 
teenth year, however, suggest that the 
influence of higher education runs 
strongly in its veins. Traditionally, col- 
leges have drawn their students from 
beyond the local community, whereas 
the junior college typically relies chiefly 
upon the local community for its stu- 
dents and its support. The multiplicity 
of functions which this institution at- 
tempts to perform is summarized by 
Walter Crosby Eells in the Encyclope- 
dia of Educational Research as follows: 


The fully organized junior college aims 
to meet many of the higher educational 
needs of the community in which it is 
located, including preparation for univer- 
sity or professional school, general edu- 
cation for those not planning to continue 
in a university or similar institution, 
specialized preparation for specific occu- 
pations on the semi-professional level, and 


appropriate courses of college grade for 
adults in the community. 


The social forces which have pro- 
duced the junior-college movement are 
many, complex, and difficult to trace. 
High on the list is the modern trend 
toward prolonging adolescence with the 
consequent need to find profitable ac- 
tivities for young persons who no 
longer enter the labor market at the 
time when they reach maturity. Amer- 
ican mothers and fathers strongly be- 
lieve in the value of education for their 
children, and typically desire more of 
it for their offspring than they them- 
selves were able to secure. This poses 
a serious economic problem. Research 
shows that lower cost is the dominant 
reason given by students and their fam- 
ilies for attending a junior college 
rather than a four-year college or uni- 
versity. In response to the growing 
demand for adult education, the junior 
college has greatly expanded this phase 
of its offering. Preoccupation with the 
college-preparatory function is sug- 
gested in the fact that the largest num- 
ber of research studies in connection 
with the junior college have been de- 
voted to measuring the adequacy of 
junior-college training for those stu- 
dents who have transferred to colleges 
and universities. The results of these 
investigations clearly establish the fact 
that junior-college “transfers” compete 
satisfactorily when they go on to higher 
levels of study. 

The junior colleges are now expe- 
riencing the steadily increasing pressure 
being brought to bear upon secondary 
schools to free themselves from domina- 
tion by higher education and to bring 
their programs more nearly into line 
with the demands of the great majority 
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of their students who are not destined 
for the colleges and universities. Care- 
ful studies over the past two decades 
reveal that the traditional academic, 
college-preparatory courses are losing 
ground to the so-called non-academic, 
technical, and general education ones. 
In the West, the name of “junior” is 
rapidly being dropped, and the title of 
“community college” is gaining in pop- 
ularity. In the East, notably in New 
York State, “Technical Institute” ap- 
pears as the name of an institution that, 
in dropping any pretence of following 
the typical college tradition, is empha- 
sizing a terminal program for voca- 
tional and civic responsibility. 

Can the junior colleges continue to 
develop along this promising line, and 
eventually become a “‘new species” in 
the educational family? Competition 
for available funds to support education 
becomes keener each year. Elementary 
schools are experiencing increasing dif- 
ficulty even in keeping abreast of their 
needs for school buildings, not to men- 


tion critical shortages of personnel. 
The enrollment bulge now appearing 
in junior and senior high schools, which 
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are more expensive to operate than ele- 
mentary schools, will require great ad- 
ditional expenditures. Costs per pupil 
are even higher in the junior college 
than in the high school. Furthermore, 
a terminal program that is vocationally 
and community oriented is much more 
costly than an academic one. Never- 
theless, it has been demonstrated that 
under a wise educational leadership 
which joins hands with lay leadership 
in planning, executing, and evaluating 
a more functional curriculum, the re- 
quired financial support is readily pro- 
vided. 

The junior-college movement is now 
entering a critical period in its devel- 
opment. Wisdom, courage, originality, 
and steadfastness of aim will be re- 
quired of those whose privilege it is to 
lead in the march toward the realization 
of the rich potentialities of this new 
institution. The junior college has at 
this time the possibility of becoming 
not just an expanded high school or a 
watered-down college, but rather an 
independent force for improving com- 
munity life. 

—R.N.B. 








Teamwork Between College and Community 
By FRANK B. LINDSAY 


1. teamwork lies progress today for 
American public education. Explana- 
tion of the amazing productivity of 
American business enterprise is to be 
found in teamwork operating among 
research scientists, labor and manage- 
ment. Through teamwork the military 
services are striving to insure victory 
despite inadequate manpower at home 
and weakness of allies abroad. Con- 
fronted with disaster American com- 
munities will survive as they succeed 
in mutual aid. As mass production 
is America’s contribution to meeting 
the physical needs of mankind so team- 
work is its spiritual leaven to free the 
souls of men. Through teamwork also 
public schools may achieve the goals of 
American education which they have 
set themselves. 

Nowhere is teamwork currently more 
imperative than at the junior-college 
level. Nowhere in public education can 
teamwork immediately yield such 
marked achievements as by transform- 
ing junior colleges into truly commu- 
nity-serving institutions. With a hun- 
dred years of public acceptance behind 
them, elementary schools move with 
momentum through their present short- 
ages of classrooms and competent 
teachers. They are making magnificent 
headway toward helping all the children 
of all the people master fundamentals 
for living in the United States. Simi- 
larly American high schools are be- 
ginning to throw off the crippling bonds 
of college domination which hampered 
for a half century their realization of 
their mission in the development of this 
republic. The scars of their struggles, 
however, they carry with them as they 
try to confer with the people whom they 
serve to work out a genuinely Ameri- 
can program of education. Junior col- 
leges on the other hand have given as 
yet no such hostages to tradition or 
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e In planning a symposium on junior- 
college education for this issue of the 
Journal it seemed appropriate to begin 
with a statement by the officially-delegated 
leader of this program in the state of 
California. His response to our invitation 
testifies to the wisdom of this decision, 
for in this article Frank Lindsay takes a 
constructive approach to the task facing 
junior colleges in California. These 
schools, more perhaps than any others, 
must be kept close to community prob- 
lems, if for no other reason than that the 
forces which cause them to deviate from 
their appropriate pathway are so strong. 

California is indeed fortunate to have 
such an energetic, wise, and far-sighted 
man as Frank B. Lindsay to head its di- 
vision of secondary education in the State 
Department of Education. 





fortune. They have full opportunity to 
grow in the American way of life. Only 
the vision and conviction of teamwork 
is required. 

California junior colleges have an 
especial obligation to clear a way for 
all to follow. They have existed long 
enough and have grown up with their 
communities so that they do not have 
to explain either that they are an up- 
ward extension of the high school or 
only a little lower than the lower di- 
vision of a university. Almost every 
California junior college has recognized 
its obligation to serve many groups of 
students in addition to those who pursue 
pre-professional or liberal arts cur- 
ricula. With exercise of a little team- 
work on their part the majority of 
California junior colleges may readily 
become, in fact, community colleges. 

Teamwork means more than a pro- 
fession of faith, or course; it demands 
the hard work of practicing the Ameri- 
can principles of representative govern- 
ment and democratic process. Team- 
work operates on many fronts at once, 
of which the first is community. All 
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public schools have to learn that they 
exist in communities. Sometimes a 
school administration and faculty have 
learned this fact the hard way in con- 
nection with a bond issue, a tax raise, 
or general dissatisfaction over instruc- 
tion or athletic performances. Too often 
hitherto the disposition of some junior- 
college staffs has been to take the public 
into its confidence only to the minimum 
degree thought necessary to achieve 
support for an immediate objective. 

Teamwork between a junior college 
and a community means that the col- 
lege welcomes the public into full part- 
nership in outlining and developing its 
program. This is a risk some junior 
colleges have chosen not to take. A 
junior-college faculty may fear that to 
let the public enter its deliberations may 
lose for the college initiative in deter- 
mining the program of instruction. It 
may even feel the total public repugnant 
to its sensibilities. 

So far as the community is concerned, 
however, teamwork involves genuine 
recognition by the junior college of 
three essential facts. To enable a junior 
college to practice teamwork with its 
community the first essential is action 
on the basis that a junior college and 
a community are composed of people, 
not stereotypes. There are not horrid 
groups like taxpayers, voters, and par- 
ents bent upon destroying the college 
but people who live in homes and work 
in businesses. Whether they are bel- 
ligerent or co-operative depends upon 
human relations. They should not be 
herded into meetings to be told what a 
faculty thinks they ought to know about 
the educational aims of the junior col- 
lege. They must be listened to; for 
after all it is their children and their 
money with which the junior college 
deals. The public involved in advising 
the junior college cannot even be re- 
stricted to so-called best people who al- 
ready understand! Representative gov- 
ernment means representation of every 
considerable segment of the community 
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structure in the councils of the college. 

A second essential for the teamwork 
of the junior college and its community 
is to recognize that the junior college 
supplements the community; it does 
not substitute for the community in the 
lives of its students. Especially at the 
junior-college level students are already 
well on their way to becoming estab- 
lished in their community relationships 
with church, family, and even business. 
The junior college should not seek to 
maintain a competing campus life but 
to confirm its students in successful 
participation in the community activi- 
ties of their choice. A public junior col- 
lege need not ape a liberal arts college 
whose students, barracked in dormi- 
tories away from home, require regi- 
mentation of activities. The goal of a 
junior college should be to team up with 
its community to help the students to 
realize rich and varied social experi- 
ences during college years. On the 
curricular side community teamwork 
will insure instruction adapted to the 
particular needs of the locality and its 
respective employments. A community 
college through teamwork derives its 
program from the community. 

If there is fear that community-wide 
consultation might result in provincial- 
ism of program, reference again must 
be made to the fact that in both the 
community and the college are people 
whose aspirations and ideals are apt to 
be as American in educational matters 
as in business and political affairs. A 
junior-college faculty must not overlook 
the interplay of communication which 
binds American communities together 
through radio and television, news- 
papers and periodicals, movies, and 
even the very packaged foods in every 
household. Teamwork with a commu- 
nity means that a junior college receives 
the benefit of counsel and support from 
members of service clubs, lodges, 
unions, and business associations who 
pool their group experience and vision 
for the sake of the college. They may 
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meet as representatives of special or- 
ganizations, but through the interven- 
tion of the junior college and in its 
cause they can become dedicated both 
to community and education. 

Another front for teamwork by a 
junior college is with students. It is 
a paradox of public education that just 
as schools used to ignore parents as 
long as possible pupils almost never 
were consulted about what was pro- 
posed to be done for and with them. In 
particular in junior college such a state 
of affairs is both ridiculous and intoler- 
able. Only as students in junior col- 
lege, already almost fully emancipated 
at home, work with teachers can ap- 
propriate and adequate instruction be 
prescribed for them. Again three facts 
enter the situation. A student learns 


at his own rate through his own ex- 
perience. The junior college rightfully 
exists only to serve him. His unique 
capacities and limitations, shaped by 
heredity and previous living, must be 


assessed by himself with the help of his 
teacher. And the junior college serves 
him best the sooner it turns him into 
an independent, self-motivated seeker 
after such knowledge and skill as he re- 
quires. Teamwork with students means 
giving them responsibilities that put 
them on equal footing with teachers in 
shaping their growth as adults. 

If community and student body must 
help to determine the scope of the com- 
munity-college curriculum and _ allied 
activities, subject matter takes on a new 
relationship to learning. Library and 
laboratory, shop and play space, no 
longer stop at the campus limits. Col- 
lege facilities serve only to interpret the 
resources of the community and to offer 
practice to students in their use; the 
focus is community living. Criteria for 
selection of subject matter have small 
likeness to the considerations which 
operated in the traditional academic 
disciplines of liberal arts colleges. The 
community itself is the laboratory for 
the social and civic development of 
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students. Likewise the business of the 
community is the laboratory for work 
experience. Credentialed instructors 
have new jobs cut out for them. Their 
chief task is not to be walking reference 
tomes but managers of students, to con- 
trive how the resources of the com- 
munity may be employed to help stu- 
dents become more skilled and mature. 

A junior college stands in unique re- 
lation to the numerous volunteer civic 
agencies of its community. They have 
need of young people to carry out their 
projected good works; the junior col- 
lege should stand between them and 
students to prevent exploitation of the 
latter’s idealism and energy but also to 
aid these informal instrumentalities. 
The community as laboratory is a field 
for teamwork all in itself; the subject 
matter of instruction is more and more 
seen to be the behaviors of people as 
they live in their community. 

Teamwork is no new concept in 
American living. It brought the pio- 
neers across the continent. It has uni- 
fied the American people in three recent 
wars. A special significance of team- 
work for junior colleges is the impetus 
it can impart to develop them into gen- 
uinely American institutions of learning 
shaped to help community and students 
live as Americans. Teamwork is a rein 
against fantasy, an invitation to square 
practice with the reality of student 
needs and the genuine opportunities in 
these United States today and tomor- 
row. 

Arnold Toynbee has remarked that 
“in general, both Industrialism and De- 
mocracy demand from human nature a 
greater individual self-control and mu- 
tual tolerance and public-spirited co- 
operation than the human social animal 
has been apt to practice.”* In no coun- 
try have industrialism and democracy 
been achieved in greater degree than in 
the United States. If Toynbee be cor- 
rect, America has special need to de- 

1 Toynbee, Arnold J. A Study of History. Abridg- 


ment by D. C. Somervell, Oxford University Press, 
1947, Page 239. 
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velop the self-control, tolerance, and co- junior-college educators experience in 
operation of its citizens. This is the practicing those same virtues which 
particular opportunity of junior col- they expect of their students and wish 
leges if they have the vision and energy to receive from the communities that 
to grasp it. Teamwork can afford sustain them. 





THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL SUPERVISORS ASSOCIATION 
Announces 
TWO HELEN HEFFERNAN SCHOLARSHIPS 


The SCHOLARSHIPS are established by the California School Supervisors 
Association in recognition of Helen Heffernan’s leadership in education. The 
purposes of the Scholarships are (1) to recruit qualified persons into the field of 
supervision and (2) to encourage supervisors to engage in graduate study. 


Each Scholarship: 


A GIFT in the amount of Three Hundred Dollars ($300) is to be awarded annually. 
A loan, not to exceed One Thousand Dollars ($1,000) is to be available in addition 
to the gift. The loan is to be paid back without interest over a four-year period. 


FULL-TIME graduate students or persons contemplating graduate work in- 
terested in applying for the Helen Heffernan Scholarships should write to the 
California School Supervisors Association for application forms. Applications 
must be received not later than March 1, 1953. 


Address requests for application forms to: 


Miss Ruth Overfield, Secretary, California School Supervisors Association 
c/o County Superintendent of Schools, Susanville, California 





Is the Place of the Junior College Assured? 


By JOHN LOMBARDI 


L. the spring of 1952 the citizens of 
the Los Angeles City School districts 
rated the relative importance to them 
of their elementary schools, their high 
schools, and their junior colleges by 
voting on three separate bond issues— 
one for each of the three school dis- 
tricts, and two tax-rate increases, one 
each for the elementary and high school. 
Over 700,000 votes were cast for each 
of the five proposals. As was expected 
the citizenry voted very strongly, 75 to 
25, for the elementary-school, almost 
as strongly, 73 to 27, for the high- 
school, but decidedly less enthusiasti- 
cally, 59 to 41, for the junior-college 
bond issue. Since a two-thirds majority 
was needed for each of the bond issues, 
the junior-college issue failed. The tax- 
rate increases, which needed only a ma- 
jority vote for adoption, passed 67 to 
33 for the elementary and 62 to 38 for 
the high school. 

We in the junior colleges were jolted 
by the reaction of the electorate. Al- 
though we had expected a close vote we 
were prepared neither for the decisive- 
ness of the defeat nor for the wide mar- 
gin between the elementary- or high- 
school and the junior-college “yes” 
votes. Some consolation was derived 
from the fact that the junior-college 
bond issue polled a majority. At least 
our opponents could not claim that the 
voters rejected the junior colleges. 

Our vulnerability to attack became 
apparent as soon as plans were made to 
submit the bond and tax-rate issues to 
the voters. Of the five issues the junior- 
college issue was the only one to receive 
opposition from any significant segment 
of the population. The junior colleges 
could not appeal for the elimination of 
half-day sessions since there were none. 
In fact enrollment was barely main- 
taining its own. On the other hand 
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e The public appears to be asking some 
very penetrating questions concerning the 
junior-college movement in Los Angeles 
according to John Lombardi in his article, 
“Is the Place of the Junior College As- 
sured?” The public is reluctant to sup- 
port a program which it considers to be 
inadequate or duplicative. Certainly it 
will scrutinize most carefully all proposals 
for increasing educational expenditures 
in the period ahead. 

Dr. John Lombardi is Dean of Instruc- 
tion, Los Angeles City College. He is for- 
mer president of the Los Angeles City 
Junior College Administrators and of the 
Southern California Junior College As- 
sociation. He received the Ph.D. degree 
from Columbia University in 1942. 





evidence of bulging enrollments in the 
elementary and high schools was easy 
to produce. Another handicap for the 
junior college was that attendance is 
voluntary, not compulsory as in the 
lower branches. These two facts, com- 
paratively low present enrollment and 
voluntary attendance, proved to be the 
best psychological arguments for the 
opposition. Even such a staunch advo- 
cate of public education as the Parent- 
Teacher Association recommended that 
the junior-college expansion program 
be postponed, and the savings effected 
be shifted to the other branches. 

A small but influential minority of 
taxpayers questioned “whether we 
should continue providing unlimited 
and very expensive classical education 
for adults, competing with universities, 
instead of confining our junior colleges 
to technical and trade schooling for 
those students who have neither use for 
nor desire to gain a classical, liberal 
arts education.” The Board of Educa- 
tion was urged by these critics “to 
co-ordinate the junior-college program 
in this community with the private col- 
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leges and trade-school development as 
well as with the state program in the 
higher educational field.” They did 
“not believe that the junior-college 
district should duplicate any facilities 
nor should it set up junior colleges in 
competition either with private colleges 
and educational facilities or with the fa- 
cilities provided by the State of Cali- 
fornia.” 

The election pointed up also what has 
been mentioned many times before — 
the junior college has not yet attained 
a secure and confident status. The pe- 
culiar status of the junior college as an 
in-between institution, neither wholly 
secondary in character nor wholly col- 
legiate, intensifies this insecurity. 
Junior colleges in Los Angeles — and 
perhaps this is true of other large met- 
ropolitan communities— have never 
been able to create an alumni loyalty 
comparable to that achieved by high 
schools and four-year colleges. Too 
many students consider the junior col- 
lege as a stopgap or stepping stone to 
some other objective. Graduation from 
junior college does not have the same 
significance to many students as does 
graduation from high school or four- 
year college. During the campaign, 
little organized support came from our 
junior-college alumni who number in 
the hundred thousands. 

Another weakness brought out by 
the campaign is our failure to convince 
our community of the need for the kind 
of education which a junior college of- 
fers. Dr. Howard A. Campion, associ- 
ate superintendent in charge of junior 
colleges, told the junior-college admin- 
istrators recently, “The people in this 
community do not understand about 
junior colleges.” Perhaps our emphasis 
on the externals of college life gives the 
community the impression that we just 
duplicate the work of the four-year col- 
leges. Perhaps we talk about the con- 
cept of the community college but fail 
to put it into practice. Our catalogs 


and other literature may still contain 
too much of the traditional four-year 
college practices and too little of our 
own individual and unique junior-col- 
lege or community-college services. It 
is a strange commentary on our pro- 
gram that after almost twenty-five years 
of junior-college education in Los An- 
geles our critics could assert that “we 
are not sure what the future place of 
junior colleges will be in our education 
system,” because “the pattern has not 
yet been clearly established.” 

What have we learned from our de- 
feat? During the past several months 
we have had to make some searching 
analyses of our concepts of junior-col- 
lege education. For the first time in 
many years we have had to answer in- 
telligent critics who had studied our 
program and attacked it where it 
seemed weakest. Our influential tax- 
payers, including the publishers of our 
leading newspaper, have the impression 
that our junior colleges are emphasiz- 
ing liberal arts programs in competition 
with other public and private institu- 
tions of higher education. They have 
put us on the defensive with their con- 
tention that our junior colleges should 
confine their activities to trade and 
technical education. On the credit side, 
we have learned that our critics are not 
opposed to junior-college education per 
se, but to particular functions per- 
formed by some of our junior colleges. 

We doubt that in the heat of the 
campaign we could have convinced our 
opponents that their interpretation of 
junior-college practices was incorrect, 
but we did lay the groundwork for a 
more effective public-relations program. 
We now know how important it is to 
keep our community informed concern- 
ing the unique functions our junior col- 
leges are performing. In our communi- 
cation with our community, and also 
with our own teaching personnel, we 
must constantly reaffirm the philosophy 
expressed in the inaugural statement of 
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Dr. William H. Snyder, first director whom it would offer training not obtain- 
of Los Angeles City College : able in any other institution. 


There is no place in the educational system Our defeat may become a blessing if 
for a junior college if it is to represent ’ " 
merely housing under a separate roof of Dr. Synder’s statement and those de 
the freshman and sophomore years of a Véeloped under the stress of the bond 
regular university. campaign are studied and critically 
In order to justify its existence, a junior evaluated in order that a better junior- 


college must supply needs of students to COllege program will result. 





U.S. STATE DEPARTMENT APPOINTS A. C. ARGO 
TO POST IN BEIRUT 


Arnold Clarence Argo of Redwood City, California, who has been a consultant 
on secondary education in the Office of the Superintendent of Education in Mer- 
ced, California, since 1950, has arrived in Beirut, Lebanon, where he will be an 
adviser on secondary education in the education program of the Point 4 Mission to 
Lebanon. 


Mr. Argo, who was born in Spokane, Washington, received his B.S. degree 
from the University of Washington and his M.A. degree from Stanford Uni- 
versity. 


He was Superintendent of the Sequoia Union High School in Redwood City 
for 27 years. He served as a specialist in secondary education in Japan from 1948 
to 1949 and as an associate professor at Drake University from 1949 to 1950. 
He is a past president of the California Society of Secondary Education. 


The United States and the Government of Lebanon signed a General Point 4 
Agreement on May 29, 1951 providing for a program of technical co-operation 
in the fields of natural resources development, agriculture, health and sanitation, 
education, transportation, governmental services, industry and housing. 





Objectives in the Teaching of Psychology 


By LILLIAN WHITNEY 


The average junior-college freshman, 
when he enters his first class in psy- 
chology, may bring with him certain 
misconceptions regarding the nature of 
the subject of psychology. For ex- 
ample, he may associate psychology 
with mind reading and anticipate delv- 
ing into the mysteries of mental telep- 
athy. He may expect to master hyp- 
nosis, or he may be looking forward to 
learning how to psychoanalyze people. 
Student opinions mirror popular 
misconceptions regarding psychology. 
One erroneous idea is that psychology 
is a kind of manipulative device that 
will enable a person to get the upper 
hand in his dealing with others—that 
one “uses psychology on people.” An- 
other is that psychology is just common 
sense, information gained by the aver- 
age person during the course of his life. 
Numerous students who have emo- 
tional problems enroll in psychology 
courses, expecting to have their psy- 
chological difficulties resolved for them. 
While certain techniques and insights 
may be obtained from a course in psy- 
chology, the average classroom situation 
does not lend itself to the kind of 
therapy which is necessary in helping 
the student to deal adequately with his 
emotional problems. The average stu- 
dent anticipates a course which will be 
practical rather than theoretical. He 
wants to find some means of applying 
his knowledge to his everyday life. 
Because of these diverse viewpoints, 
it is particularly important that the psy- 
chology teacher scrutinize his objec- 
tives. As he ponders the kinds of in- 
formation which he wishes his students 
to acquire and the attitudes which he 
wishes to engender, he will find that 
there are a number of influences which 
determine his choice of objectives: 
(1) The field of psychology in which 
the teacher has had his preparation will 





e@ The field of psychology, although one 
of the youngest of the disciplines, has 
already exerted a most powerful influence 
in human affairs. Being directly con- 
cerned with the feelings and actions of 
individual human beings, this subject has 
enjoyed widespread popular interest. This 
is accompanied frequently by naive ex- 
pectations concerning what may be ac- 
complished in its name. It is especially 
necessary, therefore, that the objectives 
for the teaching of psychology be clearly 
stated so that teachers and students may 
work together satisfactorily. The close 
relationship of psychology to the needs 
of students is reflected in the statement 
of aims here outlined by Mrs. Lillian 
Whitney, Chairman, Department of Psy- 
chology, Phoenix College, Arizona. Before 
coming to her present position she taught 
at the elementary, secondary, and college 
level in the Middle and Far West. She 
received the M.A. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Arizona in 1947. 





influence his emphasis. (2) The school 
of psychological thought to which he 
adheres will lay the foundation for his 
point of view and will also affect his 
methodology. (3) Perhaps more than 
any other single factor, the psychology 
teacher’s philosophy of life will deter- 
mine the perspective through which his 
students will examine the subject of 
psychology. (4) Teaching - objectives 
in the field of psychology, as in other 
subjects, are contingent upon the teach- 
ing situation. Certainly objectives will 
differ somewhat as between a commu- 
nity college and a private school for 
girls. (5) Furthermore, teaching-objec- 
tives will hinge upon the educational 
philosophy of the institution of which 
the psychology department is a part. 
For example, points of departure differ 
for parochial schools and military 
schools. 

The viewpoints of the members of our 
department at Phoenix College are 
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somewhat eclectic in nature, and our 
experential backgrounds differ; there- 
fore, the objectives at which we have 
arrived are perhaps more diversified 
and more general than might be true of 
some departments. In addition, the 
spirit and practice of democracy which 
we feel is characteristic of our educa- 
tional philosophy at Phoenix College is 
probably reflected in our objectives. 


TEACHING-OBJECTIVES OF THE 
PsyCHOLOGY DEPARTMENT AT 
PHOENIX COLLEGE 


1. To show the student how psycho- 
logical principles do and may apply in 
everyday life. 

2. To give him a background of psy- 
chological principles, techniques, and 
terminology so that he may adequately 
continue his studies in psychology, if 
he chooses to do so. 

3. To increase his interest in psy- 
chology so that he may continue to 
educate himself in reading periodicals 
and books. 

4. To help the student in the applica- 
tion of psychological principles to the 
learning process in building efficient 
study habits. 

5. To acquaint him with the scientific 
method and its applications. 

6. To teach him to evaluate conclu- 
sions critically through the use of the 
scientific method. 

7. To improve his thinking so that 
he may avoid such pitfalls as indulgence 
in generalization, nominalism, and other 
types of faulty thinking. 

8. To aid the student in his attempts 
to master situations and deal adequately 
with other people. 

9. To increase the student’s atten- 
tiveness to, and observation of, human 
behavior. 

10. To assist the student in utiliz- 
ing his knowledge of psychology in the 
interpretation of human behavior. 

11. To imbue him with some under- 
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standing of, and respect for, individual 
differences. 

12. To acquaint the student with the 
significance of, as well as the complex- 
ity of, cause-and-effect relationships in 
human behavior. 

13. To give the student a greater de- 
gree of tolerance toward his own and 
other people’s personal and emotional 
problems. 

14. To help the student in learning 
techniques for dealing with his personal 
problems. 

15. To create in the student a sense 
of social obligation and interest in the 
provision of adequate conditions for 
the promotion of mental health. 

16. To inspire in him a philosophy 
of growth, both for himself and for 
other people. 

17. To imbue him with a philosophy 
of relativism without destroying his 
loyalties to his own cultural or ethnic 
group. 

18. To assist him in acquiring an 
emerging and unifying philosophy of 
life. 


In general our objectives are no 
doubt similar to those of other depart- 
ments. They have to do with the fol- 
lowing: (1) The acquisition of a back- 
ground of subject matter, (2) the at- 
tainment of study skills, (3) the im- 
provement of interpersonal relation- 
ships, (4) the achievement of better 
mental health, (5) the development of 
a philosophy of life. 

Within recent years, psychology, 
sociology, and anthropology have con- 
tributed much to our knowledge of hu- 
man behavior. The informed psychol- 
ogy teacher is faced with a dilemma as 
he attempts to reconcile the naivete of 
his students with the vast amount of 
valuable and helpful information at his 
disposal. The process of selection, re- 
jection, emphasis, and interpretation to 
which the teacher resorts will represent 
the means by which his objectives will 
be attained. 





Children, the Community, and the 
Junior College 


INTRODUCTION 


1. the spring of 1951 the students at 
West Contra Costa Junior College re- 
quested a course in practical, down-to- 
earth aspects of child psychology. The 
college had already established, in ad- 
dition to a course in Family Relations, 
a Family Life Center devoted to classes 
concerned with family living. In this 
Center, a laboratory for parents of pre- 
school children in the community was 
ready to provide opportunities for stu- 
dents of other junior-college classes. 


THE COMMUNITY 


The community served by West 
Contra Costa Junior College—the in- 
dustrial city of Richmond, California— 
affords stimulating opportunities for 
Family Life Education as well as for 
other community services. Its popula- 
tion, vastly increased as a result of the 
war, includes large numbers of young 
families and also many families from 
areas where standards for public serv- 
ices, such as health and education, are 
low. The new public services set up to 
meet the needs of this expanded popu- 
lation are modern organizations, vig- 
orously attacking their challenging 
tasks. The community, for its part, is 
receptive to the opportunities offered. 

West Contra Costa Junior College 
was established in February, 1950, in 
the former administration-buildings of 
the Kaiser Shipyards. Replacing a 
wartime institution which brought so 
many families to the area for economic 
reasons, the Junior College is looking 
forward to enriching the living of those 
who have become permanent citizens of 
this young city and its Bay area neigh- 
bors. 


By JANE CASTELLANOS 





@ One of the newest of the large junior 
colleges in California, Contra Costa, is 
also among those taking the lead in pro- 
viding a curriculum that deals directly 
with the daily concerns of the people of 
the community. An aspect of the Family 
Life Program of West Contra Costa Junior 
College is described for Journal readers 
by Jane Castellanos. One of the most in- 
teresting features of this course entitled 
Psychology of Childhood, is the extreme 
range in age, ability, and background of 
the students who enrolled. Materials 
which have been found practical are re- 
ported for the benefit of others who are 
working in this field. There is strong justi- 
fication for requiring this type of experi- 
ence as a part of the general education of 
all students. Of no little significance is 
the resultant attitude toward and the un- 
derstanding of the field of Education. The 
students from this course will be better 
prepared as citizens to support and pro- 
mote good educational facilities in their 
communities. 

Dr. Castellanos is co-ordinator of Family 
Life Education, Contra Costa Junior Col- 
lege. In this capacity she teaches courses 
in Child Development, and in Family Re- 
lations on the East (Martinez) and the 
West (Richmond) campuses, conducts 
classes in parent education for the PTA 
and other community groups, and super- 
vises the work of the parent laboratories, 
as they call their nursery schools. From 
1941-49 Dr. Castellanos was a teacher at 
Mills College, and has also taught at San 
Francisco State College and the Marina 
Adult School, San Francisco. She is author 
with Lovisa Wagoner of a book entitled 
Observation of Young Children, Pacific 
Coast Publishers, 1951. She received her 
Ph.D. degree in German from Stanford 
University in 1938. 





THE STUDENTS 


The first class in the Psychology of 
Childhood — about twenty students — 
was typical of the varied population of 
college and community. The members 
ranged in age from 18 to 50, of differ- 
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ent races and of diverse educational and 
social backgrounds. Among the girls 
were: a young girl expecting to study 
at missionary school; two young moth- 
ers of infants and preschool children ; 
two mothers of school-age families who 
were studying for their Elementary 
Teaching Credentials; a young girl 
hoping to become a pediatric nurse; 
several young women preparing for 
their future roles as homemakers ; and 
a supervisor of dependent children at 
the Juvenile Home. The five men in- 
cluded : a college athlete hoping to pre- 
pare for work as a recreation leader ; 
two young fathers of preschool chil- 
dren; a psychology student; and an 
earnest young man who had decided 
that a knowledge of child development 
was fundamental to an understanding 
of human activities in general. 

These students, varied as they were, 
in experience and objectives, had in 
common a real interest in children and 
a rather. considerable insight into their 
behavior. Most of them showed much 
poise in expressing their ideas and de- 
scribing their experience in class, 
though the majority, for reasons of 
either time or ability, found it difficult 
to use books as a source of information. 


THE Course 


The course which developed repre- 
sented the joint efforts of the students, 
the regular instructor and a member of 
the Counseling Center staff of the Uni- 
versity of California, who happened to 
be doing practice-teaching in that field. 
At first the activities of the class seemed 
to verge on the chaotic as teachers and 
students attempted to work out ways of 
satisfying the wide range of interests of 
students enrolled and of taking advan- 
tage of the many opportunities for 
learning offered by the College and the 
Community. The response of students 
to these latter opportunities was per- 
haps the most interesting aspect of the 
course. The only textbooks used in the 
class were Spock’s Pocketbook of Baby 
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and Child Care and the two Children’s 
Bureau pamphlets, The Child from One 
to Six and The Child from Six to 
Twelve. The large pamphlet collection 
in the College library was utilized by 
some of the students for their more 
personal needs, This collection, inci- 
dentally, providing in concise, readable 
form, authoritative information on all 
aspects of child development and family 
relationships, has been one of the fa- 
cilities of the Junior College Library 
in most continuous general use. 

Because of the students’ inability to 
use books extensively, films were found 
to be an especially significant medium 
for instruction. One of the men re- 
marked, “I’m so glad we’re having some 
movies ; I seem to learn so much better 
that way.” Films used included the fol- 
lowing: Life with Baby, Know Your 
Baby, Preface to a Life, Life with 
Junior, Children Growing Up with 
Other People, and Play Is Our Busi- 
ness. By far the most effective, how- 
ever, was the new film produced by the 
Georgia State Department of Health, 
Palmour Street, which several students 
found so interesting that they made a 
special trip out to the College, at eight 
in the morning, to see it a second time. 
More films of this quality could be used 
to great advantage in a course of this 
kind. 


THE FamIty Lire CENTER 


An analysis of the interests of the 
class suggested a division of the course 
into three sections. The first six weeks, 
roughly speaking, were spent on a dis- 
cussion of Infancy and of its signifi- 
cance for later development. The sec- 
ond six weeks were devoted to the Pre- 
school Child, and the third to the 
School Age Child. During the second 
six-weeks period, the students met, on 
alternate class days, at the Family Life 
Center, where they observed children 
and parents enrolled in the laboratory 
nursery school. Special forms were 
used for this purpose and the instructor 
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found this a convenient time, too, to 
give students individual help. Individ- 
ual help was indeed needed, for it was 
apparent, from the difficulty which stu- 
dents had in making accurate, careful 
observations, how undeveloped this 
skill may be, even among parents of 
long standing. Students made observa- 
tions of two different children to com- 
pare their physical and social develop- 
ment and, as far as possible in such a 
brief time, their typical emotional re- 
sponses. They also made some obser- 
vations designed to reveal their own 
personal bias—the kinds of traits they 
tended to find attractive or disturbing 
in children, their predisposition to in- 
terpret behavior according to their per- 
sonal experience. While these exercises 
were beneficial, it was thought that stu- 
dents should also be given more spe- 
cific instruction in the skill of making 
objective observations. 

The values to be obtained from di- 
rected observation, as conducted at the 
Family Life Center, were implied in 
the interest which members of the par- 
ent laboratory showed in the studies 
being made by the students in the class 
of Child Psychology. These parents 
asked if they might be present when 
the class discussed their observation ex- 
ercises and several actually did make 
the effort to come to the Family Life 
Center, for this occasion. These par- 
ents volunteered to share their knowl- 
edge of their children’s behavior at 
home with the student observers; the 
parent study group as a whole, com- 
posed of mothers and fathers of the 
children enrolled in the nursery-school 
laboratory, invited the observers to 
come to their evening meeting and 
listen to the parents’ discussion of their 
children. The conviction, on the part 
of these parents, of the helpfulness of 
objective observation of children, and 
their own ability to discuss their chil- 
dren’s behavior without anxiety or em- 
barrassment, testified to the value of 
this method. Because of this training, 
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the students in Child Psychology had 
an opportunity not often available, to 
get the parent’s and the teacher’s as 
well as their own picture of a child. 
While these opportunities were perhaps 
not exploited to the full, in this first 
offering of the class, they give great 
promise for the future. 

The Family Life Center laboratory 
served, further, in this particular class, 
to help us meet the needs of individuals. 
Although the final six weeks of the 
course were set aside for a consideration 
of the School Age Child, some members 
felt that they had immediate and urgent 
needs related to the development of the 
preschool child with which they needed 
further help. They continued the ob- 
servations at the Family Life Center for 
one and one-half hours one day each 
week, instead of making such an inten- 
sive study of older children. 


CHILDREN IN THE COMMUNITY— 
CHILD HEALTH CONFERENCES 


In setting up its program in Family 
Life Education, the Junior College had 
consulted other community agencies, in- 
cluding the outstanding Health Depart- 
ment of the City of Richmond. At this 
time, Dr. Lillian Ellefson and Miss 
Helen Wolfe, Director of Maternal and 
Child Health Services and Director of 
Public Health Nursing respectively, 
had offered, among other things, to 
allow students to visit Child Health 
Conferences. The Junior College was 
quick to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity in organizing the class in the 
Psychology of Childhood. 

Students visited the Child Health 
Conferences in groups of two or three, 
and were admitted to the office of the 
physician in charge, who permitted 
them to observe her consultation with 
parents and examination of children. 
Both of the physicians in charge and the 
nurses on duty made students feel very 
welcome and were most generous with 
their time in explaining their work. 
They took pains to point out as many 
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aspects of child care and development 
as possible during the students’ visit. 

It was very gratifying to observe the 
students’ response to this experience. 
Without exception they recognized the 
skill of doctors and nurses, not only in 
caring for the children, but as educators 
both of the parents and of the observ- 
ers. Students felt that the actual cases 
they encountered in this way made their 
classroom learning much more vivid and 
alive. Several students almost missed 
their transportation back to the col- 
lege, so absorbing was their experience. 
One young mother who already was in 
the habit of attending the Child Health 
Conferences with her children, refused 
a substitute assignment because she felt 
that it would be so helpful to be able to 
observe, without her children. Perhaps 
the most encouraging result of these 
field trips was the very real satisfaction 
which students felt in the excellent serv- 
ices being offered by the city. Instruc- 
tors considered that this appreciation 
and interest was of such potential value 


to the community that the visits were 
well worth, for this reason alone, the 
difficulties of scheduling and transport- 
ation which they entailed. 


CHILDREN IN THE COMMUNITY— 
New Concepts oF SCHOOL 


A similar service, in helping students 
to become better informed and more 
enthusiastic as citizens, was performed 
by the Richmond School Department. 
During their study of the School Age 
Child, students themselves suggested 
that they visit elementary-grade class- 
rooms. Their reasons were interesting 
—they wished better to understand, 
in order to be more helpful as parents, 
the kinds of adjustments children 
needed t- “ake outside of the home. 

Mr. Jc.a Andes, Assistant Super- 
intendent of the Richmond Schools 
and two principals, Miss Marguerite 
Knoble and Mr. Edward West, were 
most cordial in welcoming our students 
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to their schools. They not only ar- 
ranged to have students visit in class- 
rooms (one visit a week for four suc- 
cessive weeks) but extended every 
courtesy to them and spent much time 
in interpreting the program to the visi- 
tors. Again, the gratifying aspect of 
the students’ response to this expe- 
rience was their delight in the progress 
which had been made in meeting chil- 
dren’s needs in the services being off- 
ered by their own community. They 
continued to be surprised at the differ- 
ence between the primary schools which 
they had attended in their youth and 
those of a modern, up-to-date commu- 
nity. They admired the relationship 
which existed between teachers and 
students, in particular, and the real 
pride which teachers seemed to take in 
their profession. 

Since it was not possible for the in- 
structors in charge of the class in the 
Psychology of Childhood to follow 
closely or to control the observations 
made in this manner, it was not clear 
just how profitable they were in terms 
of a knowledge of child development. 
However, the fact that these students 
were better prepared to support and 
promote good educational facilities in 
their community, seemed well worth 
the time spent. The knowledge of stu- 
dents’ interests in this area should en- 
courage the planning of experiences in 
advance which should be even more 
profitable. 


CONCLUSION 


The course just described, given at 
West Contra Costa Junior College, has 
many features in common with classes 
given in other colleges and junior col- 
leges. It was a course dealing with the 
development of children from birth to 
ten years of age and of practical ways 
of meeting their needs. As a part of 
their work students observed nursery- 
school children in the parent laboratory 
of the Family Life Center operated by 
the College; they also visited commu- 
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nity agencies promoting the health and 
development of children, namely The 
Child Health Conferences of the Rich- 
mond Health Department and ele- 
mentary classrooms of the Richmond 
Public Schools. Features of the course 
which were perhaps somewhat different 
from the usual class of this kind were: 
(1) the manner in which students par- 
ticipated throughout the course in plan- 
ning activities and materials; (2) the 
degree to which, under these circum- 
stances, students of apparently very 
divergent background and needs found 
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a common ground ; (3) the opportunity 
afforded by the parent laboratory clas- 
ses of the Family Life Center for stu- 
dents to meet and talk with the parents 
of children whom they observed; (4) 
the highly successful manner in which 
agencies of the Community were able to 
participate in this program—with the 
result that students not only had a more 
realistic understanding of children of 
different ages, but became more enlight- 
ened and more enthusiastic supporters 
of Community efforts to provide for 
children. 





CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGES FEATURED IN LONDON TIMES 


A full-page spread of pictures and story featuring the junior colleges of Cali- 
fornia appeared in the London Times Educational Supplement of Friday, August 


1, 1952. 


Special mention is made of the — in the colleges at Visalia, 
Susanville, Wilmington, San Bernardino, 


cramento, Monterey, Canoga Park, 


Pasadena, Long Beach, Chaffey, Stockton, Los Angeles, San‘ Mateo, Contra 


Costa, Menlo, and Palos Verdes. 








Which Teacher Are You? 


By J. WILSON GETSINGER 


A re you getting anything other than 
technical skills and knowledges out of 
your business-education courses here at 
the San Diego Vocational School?” 
This question was asked by each 
teacher in the school at a certain period 
one day recently. After a brief discus- 
sion the students were asked to write 
their replies in a paragraph or two. 

Being free statements, with a mini- 
mum of direction, they were not easy 
to summarize. About 250 of them, 
typed on separate sheets, were circulated 
so that every teacher might know that 
these students do, indeed, think that 
they are getting added values from their 
work. The answers were sorted into 
rough categories and summarized with 
considerable freedom in classifications, 
and much overlapping. 


PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


More than a hundred students men- 
tioned some type of personality devel- 
opment. Some of the replies used this 
term ; others wrote of increasing order- 
liness, tact, dependability, consistency, 
or responsibility. Still others mentioned 
learning to express themselves better, 
improved ability to think for them- 
selves, greater initiative, or stronger 
problem-solving ability. Some thought 
they had enhanced their own mental 
alertness, their effectiveness in study 
and concentration, or their skillfulness 
in helping others. Still others com- 
mented on learning about grooming for 
business. Here are some typical re- 
plies: 

“During the time I have attended 
Vocational School, I have learned a 
great deal. One of the main things was 
learning to accept responsibility. When 
I was in high school I did my work be- 
cause it was compulsory, but here I 
feel I have grown up.” 

“I enjoy association with other stu- 
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e There is sufficient human wisdom 
stored in the old adage that “the customer 
is always right” that we cannot ignore it 
with impunity. While the opinions of 
students are probably more widely used 
than any other single source in the ap- 
praisal of teaching, this fact is not always 
recognized and appreciated, especially by 
teachers. There still remains considerable 
resistance to the idea of going directly to 
students to obtain ideas concerning ways 
in which the provisions we make for their 
education might be improved. Dr. Get- 
singer tells how, reluctanty at first, the 
faculty asked for and profited by the judg- 
ments of students concerning the school 
program. The teachers responsible for ad- 
vancing this proposal have been working 
in the study of general education in the 
junior colleges which was reported last 
year in the Journal by B. Lamar Johnson 
who directed the study. 

Dr. Getsinger is Supervisor of Busi- 
ness Education, San Diego City Schools, 
and Vice-Principal, San Diego Vocational 
High School and Junior College. He was 
formerly District Superintendent, Carmel, 
California. He received his doctorate at 
Stanford University in 1949 where he 
wrote a dissertation entitled “A History 
of Adult Education in the Public Schools 
of California.” 





dents. One teacher is very efficient and 
helpful. This makes studying and being 
in her class a pleasure.” 

“T have learned to think for myself, 
to use my initiative.” 

“Here we learn to better our own 
wes 

“I am happier because I have found 
something to do which I enjoy, so I 
am no longer bored by spending my 
days in idleness.” 

“Most of all, in this class I have 
learned to go ahead on my own as 
quickly as I choose, and to learn to do 
things for myself. I particularly like 
the attitude of the class. I find them 
very helpful and co-operative. I find 
the work interesting because it is so 
varied.” 





WHICH TEACHER ARE YOU? 


GETTING ALONG WITH PEOPLE 


Fifty-six students wrote that they 
had learned about getting along with 
people, working with others, making 
friends more easily, making contacts 
with others, getting along with different 
races and classes of people and kindred 
items. Just a few typical comments: 

“Tam a colored person from a South- 
ern state. Your Christian philosophy 
andt the democratic atmosphere of the 
San Diego Vocational School has done 
more for me than any other school I 
have ever attended. Your statement the 
very first day that, as far as you were 
concerned, we were all the same race, re- 
ligion, and kind has helped me a great 
deal. I believe you give more personal 
attention to the various students than 
any teacher I have ever seen.” ; 

“Education is learning to live with 
others . . . and fitting the important 
things where they belong in any walk of 
life. In Vocational School you find 
some people who are better than you 
in some things, and poorer in others. It 
is a good cross section of people.” 

“To sum up, I think the school has 
made me friends, made me more alert, 
made me think faster, has given me a 
better personality and made me a bet- 
ter citizen, plus learning subject mat- 
ter.” 


SELF-CONFIDENCE 


The largest single value expressed 
by these students was in the area of 
greater self-confidence, in such terms 
as: 


“The most important thing I could 
ever receive outside of business train- 
ing is self-confidence.” 

“My inferiority complex has been re- 
placed by a feeling of self-confidence. 
When this course is finished, I will not 
be afraid to go into the world of busi- 
ness. I am sure that I can convince a 
future employer of my ability, and that 
I will be of benefit to him and his busi- 
ness.” 
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“I thoroughly enjoy coming to 
school. At first I was afraid I would 
never learn to type, but now I have 
confidence that I shall. The friendliness 
of the teacher and her helpfulness have 
kept me coming.” 

“I have learned a lot in Junior Col- 
lege, not only educational matter but 
knowledge of how to get along with 
people and myself. Before I came to 
college I would rely on people to do 
things for me and to make decisions 
for me. Now I have learned to do 
these things for myself.” 


HELPFULNESS OF TEACHERS 


Fifty replies indicated great appreci- 
ation for the helpfulness, patience, 
friendliness, encouragement, unselfish- 
ness, and co-operation of teachers. The 
implications of these replies do not 
need to be emphasized : 

“Without the encouragement and 
confidence received from all my teach- 
ers I don’t believe I would have had 
the courage after so many years to be- 
gin all over again.” 

“T entered this class in fear and trem- 
bling. When in high school I took 
typing in the summer session from a 
teacher who stressed errors rather than 
confidence. I failed to learn anything. 
For over twenty years now, I knew I 
would never learn to master the co- 
ordination necessary to learn typing. 
But now in your class, regardless of 
present errors, I am able to overcome 
the fear I had all these years.” 

“T have found that any one of the 
teachers to whom you present a prob- 
lem will help you at the time and many 
of them will follow it up later with some 
remark that shows they have remem- 
bered your problem and are interested 
in you.” 

“The first impression I got on my 
first day at Vocational School was of 
the co-operation between the teachers 
and the students. By that I mean the 
teachers seemed all inclined to give 
their most and best knowledge (sic) in 
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every detail, while the students seemed 
very much interested in learning.” 

“The Vocational School has made me 
feel that I am not an inferior person. 
The friendly teachers are quite a help 
in making me feel that I belong.” 

“Most of the teachers in the Busi- 
ness Division give a lot of help, but 
those who do not, I think, would make 
it more interesting and beneficial to us 
if they would adopt this technique.” 

“Some teachers give me lots of con- 
fidence. Others make me feel that I 
am in their way.” 


APPLICATIONS OF MATHEMATICS 


A somewhat unexpected response 
had to do with the applications of math- 
ematics to household or personal fi- 
nance. Twenty-eight students noted 
this idea in some form such as: 

“General math will not only help me 
later in a job, but I am learning a few 
fundamentals that I shall need as a 
homemaker. It will help me in learning 
to manage a budget, to keep better ac- 
counts of the money that shall be spent 
on food, clothing and many other 
things.” 

“In Math you learn certain theories. 
In Calculating Machines you put them 
to practice.” 


EXPANDED INTERESTS 


A few excerpts will illustrate the 
‘belief of thirty-five students that they 
had expanded their interests: 

“It has given me a realization of how 
much there is to learn.” 

“It has renewed my interests in nu- 
merous subjects. . . .” 

“I believe that I have gained this 
wider perspective from the wide ex- 
periences my teachers have had and 
which they have been able to make alive 
in their teaching, as well as from my 
contact with other students.” 

“. . . my perspective of life has been 
broadened.” 
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BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF Gov- 
ERNMENT, RENEWED FAITH IN 
DEMOCRACY 


Twenty-four responses had to do 
with a better understanding of govern- 
ment, renewed faith in democracy, 
learning American ways and language, 
and a better understanding of business. 
Some samples: 

“If night school did nothing else for 
me, I can’t help but be thrilled at the 
thought of being a citizen of a country 
where, regardless of age, race or creed, 
or of previous education, one can go to 
school without any interference by 
authorities or others interested in con- 
— the personal lives of citizens.” 

I have developed a deeper 
sense ‘of my responsibility as a citizen 
of the United States. . . .” 

“As a serviceman and a newcomer 
to San Diego, the school has been my 
one contact with the community. I 
feel it is a privilege as an adult to come 
in contact with the schools and the in- 
structors to judge whether or not I 
would like to send my children to the 
San Diego Schools, and to establish 
my home here.” 


Not Too Op To LEARN 


A number commented on the fact 
that they had proven to themselves, and 
to others, that they can still learn, al- 
though “no longer young,” Two state- 
ments are representative of this group: 

“Shorthand has actually opened up 
a whole new world to me. I’ve learned 
you are never too old to tackle a new 
problem !”” 

“Mrs. has made me feel as if 
I were not too old to learn, which has 
given me greater confidence in myself.” 


REHABILITATION 


Since our students range from seven- 
teen to seventy years of age, we ex- 
pected some comments on rehabilita- 


tion. Typical of the sixteen in this 
category are: 
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“T have been ill for most of a year 
and although the surgery healed, my 
mind was in such a state of emotional 
conflict I was becoming physically ill 
again. ... The school has provided 
the means for the mental therapy, a 
chance to learn a way to help finan- 
cially.” 

“T have had some home trouble which 
necessitates my procuring a position to 
earn my livelihood. The contact with 
pupils and teachers has helped me con- 
siderably to forget the past.” 

“T broke my right wrist in August of 
1950, and the benefits derived from 
practicing two hours daily on the type- 
writer has helped the stiffness of my 
two fingers beyond belief.” 


INCREASED ABILITY TO READ AND 
FoLLow INSTRUCTIONS 


Twelve replies were counted relating 
to increased ability to read and follow 
instructions, such as: 

“T have learned that you cannot just 
push through a job. You have to pay 
attention to the little details. When you 
take time to understand the directions 
and do the job correctly the first time, 
you will not have so much trouble after- 
wards. Also you must not be too de- 
pendent upon someone else all the time 
to help or show you how to do some- 
thing. You learn to help yourself.” 
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“I am learning to express things 
more clearly in writing and speaking. 
I am learning how to carry out instruc- 
tions, and do things without having 
them explained.” 


SUMMARY 


These three observations somewhat 
summarize the whole story : 

“Schools such as this one truly per- 
sonify the spirit of California, the state 
which believes in giving everyone who 
is willing to take it, the opportunity to 
make the most of their talents in train- 
ing either the hand or the mind, know- 
ing that in the end the state and its 
inhabitants will benefit.” 

“I find it difficult to differentiate be- 
tween vocational and general education 
because in our present day society, the 
two are so closely allied that almost all 
the things I have learned here that will 
aid me in my intended vocation are al- 
most certain to prove helpful in general 
living also.” 


Finally, which teacher am I? Does 
my friendliness keep the students com- 
ing until they have accomplished their 
training? Do I make them feel that they 
belong? Do I give them “lots of con- 
fidence?” Or could it possibly be that I 
am the one who makes them feel that 
they are in the way? 








The Evaluation of Methods in the 
Junior College 


Tre root of evaluation of a method 
lies in its objectives. Evaluation of a 
method in terms of attainment of ob- 
jectives sought is a basic principle re- 
gardless of the level of teaching for it is 
as pertinent in college teaching as it 
is in the teaching of the elementary 
school. It has been frequently observed 
that a common fault of college teaching 
is the absence of well-defined objec- 
tives. Objectives should be looked 
upon from the viewpoint of student 
achievement, that is, as desirable 
changes in the behavior or knowledge 
of students. The formulation of ob- 
jectives may suggest possible methods 
of presentation. 

In recent years there has been a tend- 
ency to insist on the preparation of 
syllabi for junior-college courses. The 
proposed revision of standards for jun- 
ior colleges in the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
specifies that syllabi should be available 
for all courses taught in a junior col- 
lege. 

Typical syllabi provide a statement 
of the objectives to be achieved by the 
students in the course, descriptions of 
the methods to be utilized in each topic 
or assignment studied, approximate al- 
locations of time, descriptions of sup- 
plementary instructional aids to be 
used, and a summary of the procedures 
for evaluation to determine whether the 
objectives sought have been achieved. 
A syllabus should not be designed to 
provide rigid and inflexible procedures, 
but should allow for adjustment to the 
needs of a particular class and for tak- 
ing advantage of spontaneous learning 
situations that develop in any class. A 
prepared syllabus is concrete evidence 
of advanced planning. 

Also of importance in the problem of 
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By JOHN F. RIOS 





e Because of the indeterminate status of 
the junior college, the normally perplex- 
ing problem of appropriate methodology 
which confronts any school, becomes ac- 
centuated. Shall college or secondary- 
school methods prevail? The importance 
of relating instruction to objectives is em- 
phasized by Mr. Rios in his article on 
“The Evaluation of Methods in the Junior 
College.” 

Mr. Rios is an instructor in art at 
Phoenix College, Phoenix, Arizona. He 
taught at Columbia University, Stephens 
College, and the University of Kansas 
City before joining the staff at Phoenix. 
He received his Master of Arts degree 
from Columbia University in 1943 and 
his Master of Education degree from the 
University of Texas in 1949. 





evaluation of methods to be used in jun- 
ior colleges is a consideration of the 
characteristics of the junior-college sit- 
uation which have a bearing on the 
selection of method. One aspect which 
should be examined is the insistence 
of junior colleges that the individual 
needs of the student must be recognized 
and provided for as a part of a plan of 
instruction. For example, it is a prob- 
lem of method to take into account 
variations in the backgrounds of stu- 
dents so that weaknesses receive special 
attention. Courses must be planned in 
such a way as to be interesting and 
challenging to the student. Junior-col- 
lege teachers who are conscious of these 
basic points in the philosophy of the 
junior college cannot afford to mimic 
the procedures for mass instruction car- 
ried on by some other types of institu- 
tions. This is especially true with re- 
spect to the terminal- and adult-educa- 
tion programs of the junior college. 
The preparatory function of the jun- 
ior college presents difficulty in that the 
courses generally taught for transfer 
work are subject-matter courses giving 
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the foundation for advanced work in 
various senior-college fields or for the 
general-education background required 
in certain curricula. The students are 
expected to have preparation equiva- 
lent to that of a student who starts his 
work in a senior college. In courses 
which are required as a basis for ad- 
vanced work in senior college, the 
subject matter must be taught very 
thoroughly since the students in a class 
may transfer to any one of many senior 
colleges with various standards. The 
junior college must prepare its stu- 
dents to meet the standards of the best. 
This is an important factor in the 
choice of method in that the method 
used may of necessity have to be similar 
to the methods used in senior colleges. 
This arises from the observed fact that 
different methods may result in different 
types of learning.’ In teaching courses 
for transfer students, it is difficult for a 
junior college to escape the indirect 
influence of the senior colleges in choice 
of methods of teaching. 

In courses designed primarily for ter- 
minal or adult students, there is greater 
flexibility in the choice of method. In 
these fields a junior-college instructor 
may exercise the greatest freedom of 
selection and of experimentation and 
may escape the restraint of ivy-towered 
tradition. 

The inference is often made that col- 
lege methods must not be identified with 
the methods used in secondary schools 
as secondary-school methods lack aca- 
demic dignity. There is no reason so 
far as college work is concerned why 
some methods used in the secondary 
schools cannot be applied with equal 
effectiveness. The learning process of 
a college student does not differ rad- 
ically from that of a_ high-school 
student. In many instances, the po- 
tentialities for use of many of the so- 
called secondary-school methods are 


1 William E. Hall, and James R, Cushing, “The 
Relative Value of Three Methods of Presentin 
Learning Materials,” Journal of Psychology, XVIII, 
p. 62 
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enhanced by the increased maturity and 
range of experience of the college stu- 
dent. College instruction should differ 
from high-school instruction not in 
kind but in degree.? The general quality 
of instruction on the high-school level 
is considered by many to be superior to 
that on the college level. There should 
be no qualms about accepting second- 
ary-school methods where they are ef- 
fective for achieving the planned course 
objectives. 

The relation of method to objectives 
to be achieved by the students is un- 
questionably important. As has been 
stated previously, different methods 
may bring about different types of 
learning and in this respect one method 
cannot always be substituted for an- 
other. This emphasizes the practical 
necessity of adjusting the method to 
the demands of the particular type of 
learning desired as an outcome. It 
should be realized that there is no one 
set method of instruction for a particu- 
lar course. Different parts of the same 
course may require different methods. 
For example, skilled teachers may use 
the informal lecture to keep the thread 
of continuity and purpose in a course 
where procedures such as class dis- 
cussions, panel discussions, forums, 
student reports, demonstrations, and 
shop or laboratory activities are inter- 
woven to produce a wide variety of 
learning experiences. 

Moreover, procedures that work ef- 
fectively for one group of students may 
not be applicable to another group. 
Choice of method in some cases may be 
conditioned by the nature of the group 
with which it is to be used. It has been 
suggested that utilization of certain 
approaches may be complicated by the 
peculiar qualities of the relationship of 
the learner to the method of learning 
and that the learning difficulties may 

2G. D. McGrath, “The Art of Instruction—A 
Log awe in Higher Education,” Education, LXIX, 


Pp. 
en E. Hall and James R. Cushing, op. cit., 
p. 62. 
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not be inherent in the method alone.‘ 

The resources available in the school 
and in the community must be surveyed. 
One of the most important physical re- 
sources is the library. The library 
should have adequate materials if a 
method based on individual or group 
library research is used. Also labora- 
tories or shop facilities for agriculture, 
sciences, home economics, and various 
vocational courses must be adequate for 
the method used. 

The teacher must not be overlooked 
as a factor in considering the appropri- 
ateness of a method. Some teachers are 
unable to lecture effectively, but, on the 
other hand, may be able to conduct 
excellent learning activities by group 
methods. With others the informal lec- 
ture may be the most effective and, 
from the standpoint of the outcomes 
sought, the most desirable. The per- 
sonality and other qualities of the 
teacher must be considered in the over- 
all evaluation of method. 

The final test of any method lies not 
in its outward impressiveness, but in 
the effect on the learners of the proce- 
dures and activities comprising the 
method. In this connection some kind 
of evaluation must be used to appraise 
the outcomes in terms of the objectives 
sought. If the objectives are in the 
nature of specific knowledges and skills, 
then the evaluation must be designed to 
measure these particular outcomes. If 
the expected outcomes are in the na- 
ture of concomitant learnings, that is, 
the more generalized ideals and atti- 
tudes which Kilpatrick refers to as 
“coming pretty near to being the stuff 
of which character is built,”® then the 
problem is much more difficult because 
effective instruments to appraise ade- 
quately such changes in behavior are 
difficult to devise. Some progress is 
being made in this field, however.® 


4 Ibid., p. 62. 

5 William H. Kilpatrick, Foundations of Method, 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1925, p. 100. 

® Eugene R. Smith and Ralph W. Tyler, Apprats- 
ing and Recording Student Pragpees, New York: 
Harpers, 1942. 


In summarizing the appropriateness 
of a method for junior-college teaching, 
the following criteria are proposed : 


1. The method should be appropriate 
to the objectives sought. 

2. There should be evidence of ade- 
quate planning for the use of the 
method. 

3. There should be continuity to con- 
nect the procedure with previous ac- 
tivities and to provide transition to 
other activities. In other words, the 
method should lead to new learnings 
and should provide for the application 
of old learnings. 

4. The method should be appropriate 
for the group. It should challenge their 
interest. With adults, it should pro- 
duce results of immediate usefulness. 

5. The method should be within the 
means of the school and community re- 
sources. 

6. The method should make effective 
use of audio-visual and other instruc- 
tional aids. 

7. The method should provide for a 
type of evaluation that will fit the ob- 
jectives to be achieved by the students. 


The first of the criteria given above 
is the key to the evaluation of the ef- 
fectiveness of a method. The others, 
while important, are an elaboration of 
it. The only way to determine whéther 
a method is effective is to determine 
whether it brings about the desired 
results. The only way to compare the 
effectiveness of methods of instruction 
is to determine which best brings stu- 
dents to the attainment of the objec- 
tives. Until these comparisons are 
made on a scientific basis, discussion of 
the relative effectiveness of various 
methods remains speculative. Such 
comparisons should not be made with- 
out experimentation. Experiments uti- 
lizing the one-group method’ or the 
parallel-group method* may be devised 


7 lich Gray and David F. Votaw, Jr., Classroom 
Instruction, Publication No. 4042, Austin: University 
of Texas, 1940, p. 77. 

8 Ibid., p. 86. 
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to compare different methods. There 
is need for extensive use of scientific 
procedures in the study of instructional 
methods in the junior college. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that 
the junior college has before it the chal- 
lenge to meet the educational needs of 
a democratic people at all levels. In 
doing so it must select the instructional 
procedures that provide the most ade- 
quate means through which this chal- 
lenge can be met. Several general 
methods of instruction such as the lec- 
ture, the informal lecture, the discus- 
sion, the forum and the panel, the 
project, and student reports may be 
adapted to fit teaching requirements in 
the junior college. Other methods such 
as the direct and indirect methods of 
teaching language and the creative, tu- 
torial, and examination methods in art 
and music may be used with success in 
various special subject fields. Adult- 
and terminal-education courses demand 
methods suited to the particular needs 
and interests of the group that they 


serve. In all types of learning proce- 
dures, proper and adequate supple- 


mentary use of audio-visual aids is im- 
portant. 

There is no dogma in junior-college 
teaching which dictates the use of a 
specific teaching method in a particular 
course. Methods should be selected in 
terms of their suitability for leading 
students to the achievement of the par- 
ticular type of educational outcomes de- 
sired. Different types of learning may 
require different methods. Selection 
and use of different methods depend 
also on the nature of the groups being 
taught and on the qualities of the 
teacher. 

The evaluation of the effectiveness 
of a particular method for use in the 
junior college as well as in other teach- 
ing fields centers upon determining 
whether or not the objectives set up 
have been achieved by the students. 
Some phases of evaluation included in 
the preceding discussion must be ap- 
plied in advance of selection of the 
method while others are applicable only 
after the method has been used. There 
is need for further scientific study of 
methods used in the junior college. 





ADVISORS OF FOREIGN STUDENTS TO HOLD NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Because of the large number of foreign students attending high schools and 
especially junior colleges in California the announcement of an important con- 
ference of advisors of foreign students in San Francisco will be of interest. 
The National Association of Foreign Students Advisors will hold its national 
convention in San Francisco April 28th to May 2nd with headquarters at the 


Whitcomb Hotel. 
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Life Adjustment—Seven Years After 


By WALTER H. GAUMNITZ 


S:. years have now passed since May 
1947 when Life Adjustment Education 
was born at a national conference of 
outstanding leaders in Secondary educa- 
tion called together for that purpose. 
The gestation period preceding its birth 
began with the well-known Prosser 
Resolutions two years earlier. Prepa- 
rations for the arrival of the newcomer 
had been made with great care. Ap- 
proximately 150 solicitous kinsmen, 
together with a full complement of ex- 
perts, from all parts of the nation had 
met at five different times and places 
during the two-year period to deter- 
mine: (1) whether another new child 
should be welcomed to the secondary 
education family ; (2) how it should fit 
into the scheme of things ; and (3) what 
arrangements should be made for its 
nurture and growth. Naming the in- 
fant received much consideration, but 
was properly deferred until after his 
appearance on the scene. Godfathers to 
sponsor him were not wanting, but a 
guaranteed home and financial support 
was another matter. Indeed, adequate 
provisions for these types of security 
have never been forthcoming. 

The birth of what proved to be a 
lusty youngster has been fully re- 
ported.t Its subsequent growth and 
present stature is, however, somewhat 
obscure. So popular has been this new- 
comer to the education family, that 
many have sought kinship with him. 
So many traits and characteristics have 
been assigned to him that it has been 
difficult to distinguish the child, Life 
Adjustment, from his sibling brothers. 
It has been suggested that in many re- 
spects he can hardly be distinguished 

1“Events Leading to the National Conference on 
Life Adjustment Education for Every Youth,”’ Wash- 
ington, D.C. Government Printing Office, 1951, 
pp. 16-20. 

See also “Reports of Regional Conferences on the 
Prosser Resolutions,”’ and “Life Adjustment Educa- 


tion,”” published in mimeographed form by the Office 
of Education during 1946. 
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e@ Now, after seven years, it is appropriate 
that the movement known as Life Adjust- 
ment Education should be subjected to 
critical review. What are its current prob- 
lems and issues? How much of its orig- 
inal direction and emphasis remains? 
What should be the course of its devel- 
opment? These are some of the questions 
that occur to those who are concerned 
with the over-all plan of secondary educa- 
tion in the United States. The article by 
Walter H. Gaumnitz, Specialist in Second- 
ary Education, U.S. Office of Education, 
is the result of a request by the editor of 
the Journal that a statement assessing 
Life Adjustment Education be made by 
the staff of the U.S. Office which has been 
chiefly responsible for the direction of this 
program. 





from his predecessors. Indeed, the 
earlier arrivals are now often called by 
the popular name of the newcomer. 


Lire ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION 
Is A CAMPAIGN 


“Good Schools Don’t Just Happen.” 
Pupils, parents, and teachers must re- 
alize as never before that what our 
schools do or fail to do with their 
pupils today determines to a large de- 
gree the kind of citizens, homemakers, 
and workers we have tomorrow. These 
words epitomize the spirit underlying 
the campaign for the improvement of 
secondary education which has been 
generated under the banner of Life Ad- 
justment Education. On the national 
level the Commission on Life Adjust- 
ment Education for Youth, since its 
beginning in May 1947, has had as its 
chief purpose the promotion in every 
manner possible of improved educa- 
tional services for all youth of second- 
ary-school age. In a word then, the 
chief contribution of the Life Adjust- 
ment Education movement is action. 
It does not describe a new form of edu- 

2 Title of circular published by Science Research 


Seti, 228 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL, 
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cation, a new process of instruction, or 
a new set of educational objectives. 
Instead it accepts, for the most part, 
the demands for improvements in sec- 
ondary education recognized years ago, 
and clearly stated and frequently re- 
iterated by such well-known and author- 
itative national reports’ of the late 
thirties and the early forties as: What 
the High Schools Ought to Teach, The 
Eight Year Study, Education for All 
American Youth, and The Imperative 
Needs of Youth of Secondary School 
Age. 

The national Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation program has striven to help all 
concerned — administrators, teachers, 
lay groups—to gain a wider under- 
standing of the basic recommendations 
of these reports, to experiment with the 
changes proposed, and, above all, to 
promote the forming of organizations 
for action programs which will trans- 
late tested ideas into actual practice. 
It was recognized from the beginning 
that no national campaign, however 
forcefully promoted, could be success- 
ful unless the individual states devel- 
oped their own campaigns for improv- 
ing secondary edcation. It was likewise 
recognized that in many respects the 
state campaigns should differ greatly 
among themselves. But in spirit and 
in purpose the campaigns developed in 
the several states were largely the same. 
It is not too much to say that all types 
of recent programs for the improve- 
ment of high schools have drawn 
inspiration and assistance from the na- 
tional leadership developed through ac- 
tivities, conferences, workshops, re- 
search projects, experiments, evalua- 
tions, publications, and clearing-house 
services which have been sponsored by 
the Commission on Life Adjustment 
Education. 

When the various states undertook 
to do something about Life Ad- 


® Reports produced respectively by: the American 
Council of Education, the Progressive Education As- 
sociation, the Educational Policies Commission, and 
pe National Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals. 
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justment Education they found that 
priority had to be given to certain parts 
of the problems and progranis of the 
secondary school. First and foremost 
it was apparent that a large block of 
youth—chiefly those from the lower 
social and economic groups—were very 
poorly served by the existing second- 
ary-school programs. The programs 
offered were too often academic; the 
spirit of the school was dictatorial ; the 
teaching processes were bookish and 
theoretical; the whole climate of the 
high school was likely to be restrictive 
and deadening; for many of the youth 
the instruction offered was largely 
meaningless and uninspiring; many 
failed their courses or limped along 
with poor grades. 

It was not strange, therefore, that 
large numbers of youth dropped out 
prior to completing high school. Many 
of them apparently left school as soon 
as the compulsory-education laws, work 
permits, and similar regulations per- 
mitted. Others stayed in school through 
parental insistence and community pres- 
sure but their hearts were not in the 
matter. They longed for release or for 
something more vital, more closely re- 
lated to the realities of life. Rather than 
suffer repeated failures, they sought 
status in the labor force, became dis- 
ciplinary problems, and in various cther 
ways exhibited maladjustment to the 
schools, to the teachers, and to society 
generally. 

The reports of the various educa- 
tional commissions and committees had 
spoken learnedly of the high-school 
programs utilizing the problems, issues, 
and resources of the communities in 
which the schools were located. By and 
large the high-school staff also had 
mouthed these objectives and theories. 
For many good reasons, however, little 
or nothing had been done about it. The 
academic programs and the traditional 
textbook methods of teaching continued 
to dominate the scene. Educational 
leaders frequently pointed out the lag 
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between our fine ideals and theories on 
the one hand, and the inadequacies of 
stereotyped practices on the other. It, 
therefore, became one of the chief pur- 
poses of the Life Adjustment Education 
campaigns to institute action programs 
capable of fitting our practices to our 
ideals. It became apparent that the 
method and machinery for doing this 
had to be powerful; it had to be repre- 
sentative of all the parties concerned 
—pupils, teachers, administrators, par- 
ents. The proponents and the oppo- 
nents of every group had to have an 
opportunity to meet, to talk, and to 
think through all the issues and prob- 
lems arising in the changes proposed. 
It was soon found that this meant state- 
wide organizations, competent con- 
sultants, and sufficient authority to 
undertake experiments, to conduct nec- 
essary research, and, if possible, to 
provide financial means whereby such 
a program could be facilitated and im- 
plemented. 

A national organization was needed 
to stimulate interest, to facilitate the 
exchange of ideas, to center attention 
upon common problems and under- 
standings, and where possible to join 
forces with others in a common cru- 
sade. Hopes were expressed at the 
outset that generous appropriations 
would be made by the foundations to 
finance this nation-wide project. Since 
these did not materialize the Office of 
Education did what it could to pro- 
vide leadership and to help implement 
the programs launched in the various 
states. In many respects this make- 
shift proved “ a blessing in disguise.” 
Through joint efforts in a common 
cause the state forces seeking improve- 
ment in secondary education were 
drawn into a closer working relation- 
slip with the Office of Education. The 
resulting teamwork has been salutory. 


PROGRESS AND STATUS 


Far-reaching claims of progress in 
improving secondary education have 
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been made in the name of Life Adjust- 
ment Education. Definite norms for 
measuring the validity of these claims 
are either not available or difficult to 
apply. Indices of the growth of this 
stripling movement are, however, not 
lacking. The educational literature* 
is filled with titles and references sug- 
gesting high interest in the close rela- 
tionship to Life Adjustment Education 
of a large variety of educational devel- 
opments. Indeed the critical observer 
is apt to be surprised at the friendly 
reception given this newcomer. Some 
of the appraisals appearing in the press 
have acclaimed Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation and its accomplishments in 
generous, if not flamboyant, terms. 
Professor Unruh® of Washington Uni- 
versity, for example, presents his es- 
timate of this development in this 
fashion : 

In its present form this movement has 
outgrown every other movement of educa- 
tional discontent; it out-heralds any other 
movement ever conceived; it is the first 
movement which has at one and the same 
time enlisted the energy, faith, and en- 
couragement of educators at all levels; na- 
tional, state, and local. This is different 
from what happened with the work of the 
Committees, with the pronouncements of 
colleges and professors, or of professional 
groups. It has strength; its organization 
is well conceived; its possibilities are 


great enough to challenge all professional 
persons at all levels. 


Among other evidences of growth in 
Life Adjustment Education are the fol- 
lowing : Every summer a growing num- 
ber of workshops is being held—some 
state wide, others county wide, and still 
others city wide in scope—to help 
teachers and high-school faculties to 
understand the concepts and objectives 
of Life Adjustment Education, to apply 
these to the problems at hand, and to 
press forward on the improvement of 

* “Selected List of References on Life Adjustment 
Education,”’ Washington, D.C., Office of Education, 
Sept. 1952. 8 p. (N.B. Several revisions of this 
list have been published from time to time. They 
are available free.) 

5 “Life Adjustment Education — A Definition,” 


joa Education, Vol. XXIX, February 1952, 
p. 139. 
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secondary education. Large volumes 
have been compiled describing the var- 
ious improvements that should be un- 
dertaken, or have already been achieved 
under the banner of Life Adjustment 
Education. Courses of study in univer- 
sities and colleges have been outlined 
under the caption of Life Adjustment 
Education to prepare school adminis- 
trators, supervisors, and teachers to 
play their part in advancing the cam- 
paign. Nation-wide organizations such 
as the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals and the American 
Vocational Association have increas- 
ingly scheduled discussion groups, have 
presented addresses and have devoted 
publications to issues and developments 
in Life Adjustment Education. A num- 
ber of brief but timely, descriptive re- 
ports have been published by the United 
States Office of Education® briefly set- 
ting forth basic principles, purposes, and 
developments of Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation, 

It is obviously impossible to say what 


particular improvements in the daily 
operations of the secondary schools of 
America have been achieved, or to what 
extent any given improvement proposed 


has taken hold. It is, however, well 
known that about a dozen states have 
developed definite, active, and well- 
organized programs of Life Adjust- 
ment Education. In each of these states 
a major development has been the 
forming of an organization, represent- 
ing many aspects of the educational, 
social and civic life of the state, to con- 
sider co-operatively the conditions of 
the secondary schools and the improve- 
ments needed in them. Significant serv- 


* The following publications are representative of 
a dozen or more now available; they may be ordered 
from: Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., at the prices indicated. 

“Life Adjustment Education for Every Youth.” 
(Bulletin, 1951, No. 22) 108 p. 30 cents. Original 
plan of Life Adjustment Education campaign. 

“Vitalizing Secondary Education.”’ Report of the 
Commission on Life Adjustment Education. (Bul- 
letin, 1951, No. 3) 106 p. 30 cents. 

“Improving School Holding Power—Some_ Re- 
search Proposals.”” Work Conference on Life Adjust- 
ment Education, Chicago, Ill., February 5-7, 1951. 
(Circular No. 291) 1951. 86 p. 40 cents. 
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ices growing out of such state organi- 
zations have been : (1) the development 
by the state departments of education 
of closer co-operation between lcaders 
in general education and those in vo- 
cational education; (2) the active in- 
volvement of the universities and teach- 
ers’ colleges ; (3) the participation and 
co-operation of local school superin- 
tendents and principals in controlled 
experiments, in research projects, and 
in the development of usable instru- 
ments whereby the proposed improve- 
ments could be furthered; and (4) the 
volunteering of certain high schools as 
pilot schools in which improvements 
could be tried out, demonstrated and 
observed. In some of these states the 
official state-wide organization of the 
secondary-school principals has pro- 
vided the major leadership; in all 
others in which outstanding progress 
has been recorded this organization has 
co-operated. 

A second dozen of the states has 
developed organizations to press im- 
provements in high-school education 
similar to those sought under the ban- 
ner of Life Adjustment Education. 
Some of these, Texas, for example, 
began prior to the nation-wide cam- 
paign; others, like Illinois, began at 
about the same time. Still others or- 
ganized later, but coined new names or 
titles for their programs, e.g., “Read- 
justment! of High School Education,” 
in New York, and “Minnesota Council 
for Improvement of Secondary Educa- 
tion.” In a few of the states in this 
group, California, Pennsylvania, and 
Washington, committees for improv- 
ing the high-school curriculum have 
been organized on a state-wide basis. 
These committees have often broadened 
their activities to include studies of the 
needs of youth, the causes of dropouts, 
and the removal of administrative “road 
blocks” to better secondary education 
for all youth of high-school age. 

About nine states have manifested 
considerable interest in Life Adjust- 
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ment Education campaigns, but have 
shown no sustained efforts to further 
this movement. They have conducted 
workshops under this banner ; they have 
appointed committees to consider de- 
veloping high-school improvement or- 
ganizations and programs, and they 
have officially participated in national 
and local conferences concerned with 
Life Adjustment Education. Some 
local results have been achieved in these 
states, but no state-wide campaigns 
seem now to be in progress. 

Finally there are about fifteen states 
which must be classified as having thus 
far shown very little activity in launch- 
ing programs of Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation. Some of these early appointed 
state committees under this banner, but 
there has been very little evidence of 
a campaign to make specific improve- 
ments. The reasons for the delays in 
these states are not known. 


SomME TESTED PRINCIPLES 


Some of the state programs of Life 


Adjustment Education have now been 
going on long enough to have tested 
the various aspects of their organization 
and operation, and to have reached 
some conclusions as to the factors mak- 
ing for success, and those likely to lead 
to failure. One of the best known state 
programs is that developed in Illinois. 
Begun as the Illinois Secondary School 
Curriculum Program, the state organi- 
zation has worked hand in hand with 
the national Life Adjustment Education 
program. There is reason to believe 
that each has learned from and been 
strengthened by the other. 

In closing this account of the present 
status of Life Adjustment Education 
we cite ten principles found to be ef- 
fective in a state-wide program to bring 
secondary education into line with mod- 
ern demands : 

“Principle 1. The program should be 
under the auspices of the agency most 
inclusively related to all the schools of 
the state; namely, the Office of the 
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Superintendent of Public Instruction 
(or by whatever title the State Depart- 
ment of Education may be known). 

“Principle 2. The policies governing 
the program should derive from a con- 
tinuing advisory body made up of rep- 
resentatives of all State-wide organiza- 
tions, both lay and professional, whose 
interests are touched by the program. 
Even though they may not represent 
any such organization, key individuals 
in a position to contribute very signifi- 
cantly to the development of the pro- 
gram should also be included in this 
advisory body. 

“Principle 3. The program should 
be permissive in character in that any 
local school may ‘come in’ or ‘stay out’ 
in whatever respects and to whatever 
extent it may see fit ; it should be easily 
possible for schools that at first decided 
to ‘stay out’ to ‘come in’ later should 
they so desire. 


“Principle 4. The program should be 
basically ‘grass roots’ in character; it 
should recognize that it is only the local 
school staff, the local patrons, and the 
local pupils who can effectively and 
durably improve the local school. 


“Principle 5. The program should 
recognize the compelling character of 
local facts and opinions; it should pro- 
vide, at very little cost to the local 
school, the ‘know-how’ and the neces- 
sary materials for conducting local 
studies designed to enable the local 
school to secure the types of local facts 
and opinions basic to improving the 
local school. 


“Principle 6. The program should 
provide workshops wherein both fac- 
ulty and lay personnel from commu- 
nities in which school improvement is 
desired may come together for en- 
couragement and assistance in so doing. 

“Principle 7., The program should 
stimulate developmental projects in pi- 
lot schools; the institutions of higher 
learning as well as the State Depart- 
ment of Education should supply con- 
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sultative help to these pilot schools on 
a totally cost-free basis. 


“Principle 8. The program should 
sponsor cost-free publications. These 
should include a guide, or statement of 
point of view, and suggested alterna- 
tive ways of embodying this point of 
view in a going school program; man- 
uals giving the ‘know-how’ and neces- 
sary materials for conducting local 
studies basic to curriculum improve- 
ment ; descriptions of successful school 
projects sponsored by the program; 
and the like. 

“Principle 9. The program should be 
financed initially by legislative grants 
to the State Department of Education 
and by the institutions of higher learn- 
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ing through supplying of free con- 
sultancy services. Initially, the local 
schools should be expected to increase 
by very little their expenditures for 
curriculum development purposes. La- 
ter, as their patrons become more fully 
persuaded of the value of the program, 
these schools should make their contri- 
butions match more nearly the benefits 
which they derive. 

“Principle 10. Responsibility should 
be ‘pinpointed.’ Some one person 
should be made administratively respon- 
sible for seeing to it that agreed-upon 
policy and program be translated into 
effective action.” 

* Sanford, Charles W., Hand, Harold C., Spald- 


ing, Willard B,, and Nickell, Vernon L. The Jiinois 
Story of Curriculum Develo In press. To be 


published by the McGraw Hil Book Co., Inc. 





AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION PUBLICATION CHANGES 


Audio-Visual Guide has been 


rchased by the Ver Halen Company and Dr. 
cee Finn, Head, Department of Audio-Visual Education, School of Ed 


ucation, 


niversity of Southern California, is now editor of this magazine. The Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction of the National Education Association has 
decided to publish a quarterly which will deal with research materials of import- 
ance in the audio-visual field. The title still remains to be selected. Dr. William 
Allen, Co-ordinator of Audio-Visual Services at San Diego State College, will be 


editor of this magazine. 


From Fred Harclerod, Dean of 
Instruction, San Jose State College, 
7 Consultant Editor for the /our- 





Mental Health of Adolescents 


In a National Crisis—Part I 
By DONALD McNASSOR 


Even in times when social conditions 
are more predictable and harmonious, 
young people find themselves very vul- 
nerable. It is with discouragement and 
suspense that one lives through the 
period of life beginning with puberty and 
its self-rejecting features to the self- 
acceptance which usually accompanies 
marriage, employment, and assumption 
of responsibility for community welfare. 
At this time self-confidence is tempo- 
rarily undermined. Rapid physical 
growth in relation to conflicts of con- 
science renewed from a previous phase 
in childhood brings about a deep sense 
of inadequacy. On top of this and other 
problems, tension arises out of relations 
with adults who show impatience with 
youth’s various dilemmas. 

In the present period of history with 
war, rapid shifting of values and loyal- 
ties, widespread feelings of uncertainty 
and personal frustration, the task of 
adolescents to “grow up,” imposed by 
social attitudes and inner compulsion, 
is made more difficult. Times of such 
uncertainty, may be an advantage to 
some youth in their development. Pres- 
ently, I will indicate one way in which 
their normal problems may be eased as 
a consequence of the world situation. 
For the larger number of our youth, 
however, this advantage is outweighed 
in morale-effect by the trouble they en- 
counter. It is necessary that we under- 
stand the nature of this trouble so that 
as parent or professional worker we will 
neither have to stand by helplessly and 
watch some of our youth spoil their 
lives, nor carry on campaigns of criti- 
cism against them to intensify the nor- 
mal cold war which exists between youth 
and the authority of age. We will try 
first to see with greater clarity the prob- 
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@ The world of the adolescent is being 
revealed to us in clearer outline each dec- 
ade as the psychological research workers 
continue their studies. The translation of 
their findings into terms that will enable 
teachers to provide education under men- 
tally hygienic conditions is a valuable serv- 
ice which Donald McNassor provides in an 
article which will be divided into two parts. 
The first installment appears this month, 
and will be followed by the second in 
December. 

Dr. Donald J. McNassor is Professor of 
Education, Claremont Graduate School. 
He came to California from Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, where he was a member of 
the faculty of the School of Education. 
He was a member of the evaluation staff 
of the eight-year study of the Progressive 
Education Association, and also served as 
curriculum director of the teacher-educa- 
tion study which the American Council on 
Education sponsored at the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. He received his Ph.D. 
degree at the University of Chicago in 
1947. 





lem which confronts them, and then talk 
about what we may do. 

We should be reminded first of the 
normal problems during adolescence. 
Our definition of “adolescence” is that 
when these problems begin to evaporate, 
adolescence is about over. Then it will 
be seen that these problems are more 
difficult to work through in a world in 
which, as Margaret Mead reminds us, 
the young generation is called upon “to 
use unknown ways to solve unknown 
problems.”’* 

II. As a brief reminder as to why 
adolescents cannot fully enjoy their 
youth, we remember these things. In 
the first few years of life the child has 
to learn to control some of the power of 
his drives. If you please, he has to 

* Margaret Mead. The School in American Cul- 


ture. The Inglis Lecture. 1951. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1951. 
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decide to give up being “naughty”: to 
empty his bladder at the convenience of 
social custom, to refrain from hitting 
(in upper-middle-class families), to be 
selective in what he destroys, to share 
mother’s affection, etc. He learns all this 
by gradually incorporating the wishes of 
mother and father as his own. His need 
for their unqualified support and pro- 
tection (actually his need to possess 
them), and his fear of losing them, are 
too deep to allow him to keep all his 
“naughtiness,” and to follow his im- 
pulses and the pleasure derived from 
them. 

At this point he has developed some- 
thing of a conscience, a sense of saying 
“yes” and “no” for himself at the right 
times. This inner voice now tells him 
automatically what is proper and what 
is improper. It is the reflection of the 
voices of his parents. The inner voice 
is quite in opposition to his wishes to be 
“naughty,” and in order to live with him- 
self, a truce is declared between his self- 
centered impulses and his conscience. 
He decides the conflict in favor of his 
parents. This roughly is the story of the 
first few years of life as it occurs in the 
normal development of most children. 
In a moment we shall see what happens 
to this when the high-school and college 
years are reached and universal military 
training is imminent. 

We will omit the details of the period 
from about six to twelve, except to say 
that it is the time when the child, having 
settled the big issue, grows toward us 
for the most part, and physically and 
emotionally experiences no great battles. 

III. Even though the child declared a 
truce between conscience and his im- 
pulse to express his feelings uncondi- 
tionally, at the onset of puberty the old 
struggle reappears, with renewed vigor. 
His physical development again pro- 
ceeds at a rapid pace, a strong compul- 
siveness develops to make decisions on 
his own, and he finds himself with feel- 
ings toward self, and male and female, 
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which he wishes to express. In the 
larger sense he is a child again, deter- 
mined to follow his impulses. But a 
well-fortified conscience prohibits ful- 
fillment, and he begins to show uncer- 
tainty and doubt. While he cannot rest 
from any of his major strivings of this 
period, though he can and does redirect 
them, he is unable to fulfill them with 
satisfaction. The result is a good deal 
of impetuousness, restlessness, fitful 
moods, and a surface bravado. 

Then comes the upward surge to grow 
away from his home and all authority, 
and to gain for himself a greater personal 
identity. Actually he does not want to 
leave his parents ; he is not tired of them. 
He is tired of being so dependent on 
them and shows it by being critical of 
adults generally. But his dilemma on 
this point is twofold. In the first place, 
his parents and teachers, while wishing 
that he would grow up, at the same time 
resent his not needing them as much as 
before. As they cling more, he resists 
more. Secondly, he has great difficulty 
in deciding whether he really wants to 
leave his childhood behind, with its se- 
curity of dependence and physical com- 
forts. This uncertainty as to whether to 
give up the dependent relationship is a 
problem to young people even in times 
of harmonious social evolution, and in 
some takes on the proportion of a panic 
in a period of national crisis when they 
are expected to assume greater respon- 
sibility for social welfare. 

You have seen the result of the young 
person’s normal problems in his every- 
day actions: a tendency to be uncertain 
about what to do with his life, some- 
times with a semblance of indifference; 
a skepticism and lack of objectivity 
about older folks who have advice for 
him; impulsive decisions pertaining to 
his own welfare. He feels self-conscious 
of his looks, skeptical about his intellec- 
tual power, and occasionally guilty about 
his emotions and his inability to control 
them. Worrying about whether he is 
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normal comes in strong doses for the 
first time in his life. It is always im- 
pressive to see the relief which comes to 
the face of an adolescent who is helped, 
through group discussion, to under- 
stand that practically all youth feel what 
he feels. Close as he is té his friends in 
some matters, he seems surprised and 
relieved when he finds out that others 
share the same worries, frustration and 
doubt. 

Another phase of the period pertinent 
to our central topic is the well-knit social 
groups and cliques of adolescents which 
post a sign to older folk—‘Keep out un- 
less we call for you.” They live in a 
world of their own, creating customs, 
fads, speech and mannerisms often irri- 
tating to adults. The reason for this is 
that they are not full members of the 
adult community of feeling and action, 
either in fact or wish. In their effort to 
dissolve their inner turmoil, they re- 
ceive reassurance and support from each 
other. This mutual admiration as a de- 
fense against a weakened self-confidence 
is so strong that an adolescent will often 
do what the crowd is doing even when 
the activity is distasteful. This is re- 
vealed sometimes in school in the deci- 
sion not to be too scholarly, especially in 
the presence of one’s friends. This char- 
acteristic submerging of individuality, 
lasting only a few years, is a normal 
phase. It is bothersome to the adult 
community while it lasts, however, and 
is the source of much adult criticism 
concerning youth. 

The national crisis is unlikely to cause 
adolescents to reassert individuality 
overnight, and give up their cliques with 
all the escapades and group fads which 
appear to adults as “irresponsibility.” 
In fact, they may need each other more 
than ever and we may see more of the 
sort of thing which disturbs us. During 
the war years from 1941-46 we did see 
more of it. 

In most of western civilization, youth 
have no clear-cut signs that they are 
accepted as full-fledged adults. We 
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place the burden of proof on them. They 
have to create their own rituals and de- 
cide for themselves when they are men 
and women. Not infrequently, when 
they show signs of growing up by as- 
suming adult ways, their elders are apt 
to become a little resentful. This is true 
in social life, employment and politics. 
In normal times we delay the entrance 
of youth into full employment, adult so- 
cial life and marriage. This leaves the 
adolescent stewing in his own conflict : 
at a time when he is striving toward 
maturity, he feels that he is not needed 
in the affairs of adults. 

It would seem that the present na- 
tional crisis by changing this last con- 
dition for all boys and girls, might be a 
potential advantage for adolescents. 
Now they are needed, and are expected 
to prepare for entrance into military 
service or take jobs in industry related 
to defense. It is true that this will 
strengthen the self-confidence of some, 
but it will be too sudden a leap for others 
who still have too much unfinished inter- 
nal activity to thrive on complete adult 
responsibility. Most boys and girls 
gradually will assume in some fashion 
the roles forced upon them by national 
circumstances; even though they may 
encounter great difficulties in the proc- 
ess. 

We have told briefly the main story of 
the problems of normal adolescence : the 
original struggle between self-centered 
wishes and a rather unbending con- 
science ; the drive to be free of excessive 
dependence on parents and other adults, 
accompanied by the fear of being freed 
too fast ; the feelings of uncertainty and 
doubt about self; desire to fulfill long- 
ings for marriage, a job, and the for- 
bidden fruits of adult social life; the 
extreme loyalty to the peer group; and 
apprehension over leaving childhood 
quickly and taking on greater social re- 
sponsibility in the place of being fed, 
entertained, and protected by grown- 
ups. 

IV. I would like now to relate these 
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problems of normal adolescents in 
greater detail to life in a nation whose 
people are uncertain as to the future. 
Special problems are imposed on all 
adolescents when there is social unrest, 
and particular ones relate to each sex. 
An apparent over-all impact is the in- 
crease in the adolescent’s normal anxiety 
about himself which causes impetuous 
decisions and moodiness. In a more pre- 
dictable period of history the boy and 
girl have no final, satisfying solution to 
their problem except living with and 
through it, the passing of time, the 
gradual rebalancing between impulses 
and conscience, the slow strengthening 
of self-confidence. In the present world 
situation the young person may become 
acutely aware that time is short. The 
situation demands that he solve his in- 
ternal problems in a hurry. He may not 
even be able to use a consistent four-year 
period in college to work off the rough 
edges. This may readily result in more 
impetuousness or depression, more un- 
conscious decisions to revert to former 
childish dependence, or unfortunate 
hasty attempts to “grow up,” satisfying 
emotional needs despite conscience. 
One would think that the idealism and 
energy of youth would cause them to 
jump at the chance to shed the clothes 
of childhood and strike out into adult 
responsibility, including military serv- 
ice. Actually they do wish this but they 
do not want to have to prove it all at 
once. They do not want to be pushed 


headlong into it while trying to cope with 
inner problems. The problems men- 
tioned earlier do not evaporate by “tak- 
ing their minds away from them” in a 
national crisis. They have to work at 
them even harder than before. They for- 
get these problems, so to speak, only by 
remembering them. One does not thrive 
on adult responsibility, which means 
looking outside oneself, until he ceases 
being preoccupied with looking into and 
questioning self. This is the main dif- 
ference between being adolescent and 
not being adolescent. 

I am not saying that adolescents will 
be unable to survive the times. They and 
their children will adapt themselves in 
some way. This generation is not a weak 
one. We must remember that youths to- 
day have lived their entire lives without 
social order: depression, the war and 
now the cold war. This has not pro- 
duced young adults who are fearful of 
life. I am saying only that their normal 
problem of anxiety, and its symptoms 
which worry adults, will loom larger 
now, and that young people need all the 
understanding and patience we can 
muster as parent, counselor, teacher and 
employer. 


[NotE: The discussion will continue 
in next month’s issue, pointing out other 
effects of a national crisis on young 
people at home and school, and some 
things adults should and should not do 
about it. ] 
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Human Relations and the Low LQ. 


By GEORGE R. SHAFTEL 


Tre mentally retarded youngsters in 
the nation’s schools number from 2 to 
5 percent of the total school population, 
which up to the age of eighteen includes 
twenty million. This means that from 
600,000 to 1,500,000 youngsters in the 
schools are mentally retarded ; i.e., they 
have an I.Q. from 50 to 75. The L.Q. 
for the normal child is set at 100 (from 
90 to 110). The minimum I.Q. neces- 
sary to do college work is believed to 
be 110. An I.Q. of 140 is “superior.” 
Terman’s “gifted” children had 1.Q.’s 
of this quality or better. The members 
of the radio program “Quiz Kids,” have 
1.Q.’s of approximately 160; a few have 
higher 1.Q.’s. 

The mentally retarded youngsters 
present a great problem not only from 
their own point of view, but in their 
effect upon their brothers and sisters, 
and evéntually upon their wives and 
husbands, their employers and friends. 
How can one compete successfully with 
just half the mental ability of one’s 
competitors ? 

Statistics point to the magnitude of 
the problem. A large city has from 
20,000 to 50,000 mentally retarded 
school children. They are a problem 
for the schools; how can they educate 
youngsters who have great difficulty in 
learning to read? They are a problem 
to the police, since the proportion of 
juvenile delinquents is higher among 
the mentally retarded. They are a prob- 
lem to their parents, who too often push 
them for achievement beyond their 
ability, and in the process create emo- 
tional hazards for themselves and the 
children. They are a problem to them- 
selves. They are the passive bystanders 
in the life of their contemporaries. They 
have known but little of success; their 
efforts have resulted almost entirely in 
frustration and failure. They suffer 
more than the average number of phys- 
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e Enough experience with the program 
for improving the educational opportu- 
nities of the handicapped child has now 
accumulated so that frequent useful re- 
ports to the profession may be expected. 
The Journal presents herewith a state- 
ment by a professional writer, George R. 
Shaftel, who is, happily, turning his at- 
tention increasingly to educational prob- 
lems. Most of his writing until recently 
has been fiction and magazine articles 
of general interest to the public. He is 
author of a book on the technique of 
writing, Dynamics of Drama, Comfort 
Press, 1941, an historical novel about 
California, Golden Shore, Coward Me- 
Cann, 1943, and a play published by 
Samuel French in 1946 entitled Tune in 
Tonight. He is co-author with his wife, 
Frances R. Shaftel, who is a prominent 
authority in elementary ec‘ucation, of a 
new pamphlet published by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, Role 
Playing the Problem Story. 





ical disabilities as well as mental handi- 
caps. Mentally retarded youngsters 
feel their situation keenly; often their 
social maturity is higher than their 
mental maturity, since their feelings 
are normally intense and sensitive. 

However, the outlook for individuals 
of low 1.Q. is not entirely somber. Some 
50 percent of them have strengths which 
should be capitalized upon. For ex- 
ample, among the mentally retarded 
young people in one school system are 
a track star and a beauty queen, a boy 
who is a fine woodcarver, several cap- 
able shoe repairers, skillful gardeners, 
a boy who is chief traffic officer for the 
school, and so on. 

Hope is increasing for the mentally 
retarded in the efforts being made in 
various school systems to prepare them 
more adequately to play responsible 
roles in the community. With special- 
ized assistance they can be helped to 
live up to their abilities. In general 
schools have lacked the staff and equip- 
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ment necessary to give students of low 
intelligence the type of intensive, highly 
skillful guidance which they require. 
Many teachers resent having the slow 
learners in their classes. Moreover 
when such students are segregated into 
special classes, they are often treated 
like discards and shunted off into make- 
shift classrooms under teachers who are 
frequently looked down upon and pitied 
by their colleagues. The segregation 
itself imposes an emotional hazard upon 
the mentally retarded students, increas- 
ing their feelings of inferiority. 

A hopeful new trend is now gaining 
momentum. Research in human rela- 
tions and in teaching techniques is be- 
ginning to better the prospects for 
educating the mentally retarded. For 
example, San Francisco State College 
is conducting a Special Education Pro- 
ject, focused on investigating the emo- 
tional blocks to learning suffered by 
individuals of low intelligence. The 
project in Special Education which has 
been in operation at Whittier High 


School (Whittier, California) for three 
years suggests some basic principles for 
the improvement of education of slow 
learners: 


1. Full observational records to en- 
able individual evaluation and diag- 
nosis. 


2. A daily schedule providing the 
required time for review of the previous 
day’s work. 


3. Review each day of that day’s 
achievement. 


4. Teaching techniques that provide 
students with sufficient chances for ac- 
tua! handling of materials, rather- than 
just reading and hearing about proc- 
esses. 


5. Awareness of the special require- 
ments for dealing with the short atten- 
tion span of pupils. 


6. The use of a full schedule of field 
trips to enlarge the horizons of slow 
learners. 


7. Human relations techniques for 
establishing emotional attitudes of 
promise for learning: i.e., sociometric 
techniques for regrouping students for 
various activities; the patterns of ac- 
ceptance and rejection among the men- 
tally retarded are of even more impor- 
tance as aids to learning than among the 
mentally average. 


8. A program for bringing the men- 
tally retarded actively into the social 
life of the school, thereby working to- 
ward eliminating the feeling of being 
“different” socially as well as intellec- 
tually. 
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Music in General Education 
By CHARLES M. DENNIS 


A, with most teachers of public-school 
subjects, there has been some soul- 
searching by music educators recently. 
The pattern established by pioneers on 
the secondary level some forty years 
ago seems to be suffering from the law 
of diminishing returns. Interest in the 
objectives of general education has 
placed all subjects under the micro- 
scope, where much of what is observed 
is not reassuring to those who wish 
their field to be functional. The author 
believes that both the music educator 
and the school administrator need to 
look at music education in a new light. 

In our efforts to educate the rising 
generation to carry on the life of the 
race we have established a careful sys- 
tem of grading and age classification, 
and a rather clear-cut division of sub- 
ject matter. There has been a trend in 
the past twenty years to break down 
the walls between subjects, and to es- 
tablish larger areas within which the 
child finds educational activities and 
experiences. 

On the basis of such broad divisions, 
let us consider what the youth must 
learn in order that the life of the race 
be continued and the quality of its civ- 
ilization improved. The divisions set 
up are not authoritative. 

First, communication with his fel- 
lows: to speak and write intelligently, 
to read with comprehension, to handle 
number concepts; these are basic— 
hence we have our “3 R’s.” We take 
measures after the child comes to us 
to improve his speech, even providing 
special instructors if speech defects fail 
to disappear with normal expectancy. 
If we are properly concerned, we insist 
that he speak with precise articulation 
and proper pronounciation. Our pub- 
lic-speaking classes seek to improve his 
use of this basic tool in living. We may 
assume also that his vocational success 
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e Music is becoming increasingly im- 
portant in the life of the people of the 
United States. A currently popular com- 
mercial announcement now heard over 
some of the “good music” radio stations 
runs in this vein: “Do you know that last 
year Americans spent more money on 
good music than they did on baseball? 
Good music is one of America’s most pop- 
ular pastimes.” Whether or not the in- 
creased attention being given to music in 
the curriculum of the school is a cause or 
effect of this change in our national 
recreational habits has not been proven. 
It is, nevertheless, a fact that the rich 
experiences which music has to offer are 
finding an essential place in the curric- 
ulum. The case for music as one of the 
fundamentals is made by Charles M. Den- 
nis in this article “Music in General Edu- 
cation.” 

Charles M. Dennis is Director of Music, 
San Francisco Public Schools. From 1916 
to 1934 he taught voice, music education 
and choral work at the College of the 
Pacific, and served as Dean of the Con- 
servatory from 1921. He was Chairman, 
Editorial Board, Music Educators Jour- 
nal, 1944—48, member of the National 
Board of Directors of the Music Educators 
National Conference, 1946—52, and Na- 
tional President of that organization, 
1948-50. He is co-author with Niccoll of 
a book entitled Simplified Vocal Training 
published by Carl Fischer. He received his 
Bachelor of Music degree from Northwest- 
ern in 1916 and an honorary Master of 
Music degree from the College of the Pa- 
cific in 1928. 





may depend on his speaking habits; 
that he may become interested in the 
literary phases of public speaking, and 
that a unique skill might lead him into 
professions—acting, radio, political life 
—where speaking ability has a peculiar 
value. 

So with reading. His ability to un- 
derstand the printed page leads first to 
curiosity and then to experience in a 
wider range of subjects and authors. 
His grasp of their meanings and a rec- 
ognition of writing styles should cause 
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an interest in literature for its own sake 
and the culture that results. Whether 
or not this happens, reading continues 
to be a basic tool for his success in any 
field of endeavor. 

It is inconceivable that one can com- 
municate or even function in our way 
of life today without ability in the field 
of arithmetic. The commonest tasks 
require facility in the simpler use of 
numbers, while certain professions are 
dependent upon the more abstruse rela- 
tionships. We have in nuclear fission 
an example of a theorem offered by one 
man which started a train of develop- 
ments by others that can end in a world 
of unbelievable miracles, or no world 
at all. 

Music and art too have provided 
communication since the early days of 
the race. Bards sang heroic sagas and 
artists drew or painted on cave walls. 
The medieval troubador was the gossip 
columnist of his day; he also carried 
the culture of one locality to another in 
his rondels. During our era, music has 
served as a means of communicating 
those emotions too deep for speech, too 
lofty for prose. 

Physical and mental health are also 
of primary importance in a good school 
program: proper nutrition, a rythm of 
rest and activity, habits of cleanliness, 
a knowledge of the body and its func- 
tions, the mind and its quirks. Recrea- 
tion through games of all sorts needs 
to be experienced. The accent on com- 
petitive forms has led us into strange 
paths, but there are signs that a saner 
view is beginning to prevail. 

Music plays a part here also. The 
sense of well-being that accompanies 
and follows the act of singing is well 
recognized. The muscle co-ordination 
essential to skilled instrumental per- 
formances is also a phase of health 
education. It is in the area of mental 
health, however, that we music educa- 
tors are most needed and where, alas, 
we feel least at home. The experiments 
in musical therapy, however groping 
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they may be, are evidence that we are 
becoming aware of this. The release of 
personal tensions in this world of sus- 
picion and apprehensiveness is of in- 
creasing importance. The number of 
inmates of prisons and mental hos- 
pitals, chronic alcoholics, and psycho- 
somatic sufferers, is increasing. Music 
is an agency of no small value for im- 
proving general health. 

Our growing youth needs to know 
about the world in which he lives, its 
physical make-up, its inhabitants, its 
past, its social structure. In a good 
program this social study begins with 
his schoolmates, extends through his 
neighborhood, his community, his state, 
his country, his ideological friends and 
geographical neighbors; and (if legis- 
lative committees do not look too 
closely) he might also learn about the 
groups which seem opposed to his way 
of life. An intelligent teacher, by merely 
interpreting historical and biological 
facts correctly, may lead him to dis- 
cover that he really belongs to one race 
and lives in One World, a single and 
shrinking community whose inhabitants 
are indeed his brethren. So geography, 
history, and the natural sciences play 
their part. 

Music offers a form of expression used 
and understood, for thousands of years, 
by humanity in every clime and of what- 
ever color; the “common touch” in its 
best sense; the live essence of every 
people, which can be savored by any 
who take the small pains necessary to 
learn the techniques. The musician 
should be the most tolerant of persons 
—ready for naturalization as a citizen 
of the world. With us there is but one 
aristocracy—that of talent. We hear 
and perform music written by men and 
women of all nations, with no thought 
of their religious and political beliefs 
or the color of their skins. Our field 
of interest, shared by our colleagues in 
all countries, constitutes an area of 
common understanding. 

Another basic objective in the prep- 
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aration of the rising generation is an 
awareness of a cultural heritage—the 
buildings, objects, writings, philoso- 
phies, paintings, and music, which, be- 
cause of artistry, skill, spiritual discern- 
ment or unique relationship to a period, 
have come to be venerated, or at least 
generally admired. They serve as 
models of, or guideposts to, what the 
race recognizes as good. During certain 
periods they may lose caste, but sooner 
or later their inherent value is again 
perceived. The worship of applied sci- 
ence, such as has characterized our cen- 
tury, has resulted in a belittling of 
cultural pursuits except in a form one 
can sell. But the false gods are never 
eternal, and the artist in man, which 
requires him to do as beautifully as he 
can whatever is before him to do, will 
not be downed. He may suppress it, 
but it breaks out in his children and he 
is pleased, secretly perhaps, but pleased 
and proud. You have heard more than 
one hard-boiled, businesslike father 
glowingly tell how well his offspring 
can play or sing some musical number. 
To be in ignorance of the great products 
of our culture is to remain a savage. 
Many of them can be learned, or 
learned about, only through reading. 
But in drama, art, and music they can 
be reproduced in their original forms. 
Shakespeare is as alive in the hands of 
Olivier, Evans, and Gielgud as he was 
in Queen Elizabeth’s day, and Pales- 
trina can move us now as he must have 
the worshipers in Pope Marcellus’ 
cathedrals. 

In equipping youth for maturity we 
must include manual training in its 
broadest sense; not for the slow of 
mind, but for the brilliant as well. 
Manual skill is very important for one’s 
existence and one’s joy in existence. 
The person who finds satisfaction in 
working with his or her hands in any 
fashion is a rich individual. Turning 
interesting wood into useful or beauti- 
ful objects, painting a picture, improv- 
ing a garden, building furniture, ma- 
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nipulating an instrument to produce 
music, bring blessings in their wake. It 
is encouraging to note the number and 
the importance of those who are glad to 
announce their escape from a machine- 
dominated world in this way. 

If these skills also prepare one to 
make a living, well and good, but there 
are many who feel that specializing in 
vocational preparation is questionable 
for a great majority of our teen-agers. 
High-school advisors know how few 
secondary-school students have well- 
defined vocational aims or have the 
equipment successfully to follow the 
profession they plan to enter. Too, 
much training today occurs on the job, 
with upgrading a vital concern both for 
the worker and the employer. Further- 
more, it is obvious that the number of 
hours per day spent in earning a liv- 
ing is steadily decreasing. Then con- 
versely, the increased time spent in 
following one’s own inclinations makes 
preparation for those hours more vital. 
The basic qualities of an individual play 
a larger part in his vocational success 
than the skill he possesses. General 
education is concerned with the im- 
provement of the self in all phases of 
education. The term “frill” has been 
overworked by shortsighted critics. 
Here is a definition of “frills” and “es- 
sentials” worth repeating : 


Frills—Those subjects in school cur- 
ricula that yield nothing useful or 
cultural above the sixth grade except 
to specialized students. 


Essentials—Subjects and activities that 
quicken the subjective self, develop 
personality and character, and pre- 
pare for enriched and useful life. 


Few school subjects prepare so well 
for constructive use of leisure time as 
does music. It can range from playing 
cello in a string quartet to escaping into 
a dream world of beautiful sound pat- 
terns, depending on the ability and need 
of the individual. Music provides splen- 
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did opportunities for democratic living, 
both in the classroom and outside. It 
can ameliorate the harshness of life, and 
minister to the depressed and insecure. 
It can enrich the personality and 
increase individual happiness. It can 
contribute to personal fulfillment and 
self-realization. It can train for ac- 
curacy and integrity. It is true that, 
while music educators have recognized 
these values, they have commonly been 
thought of as by-products to be ab- 
sorbed through contact with music and 
not as end results. They have not been 
emphasized, projected, and accepted 
as objectives by teacher and pupil. The 
school administrator is partly respon- 
sible for this. When the music-educa- 
tion program is considered as a medium 
for public relations, an accessory to the 
athletic program or an agency for en- 
tertaining the student body, there is 
little likelihood that it will ever achieve 
its educational potential. Whether or 
not the music student develops integ- 
rity, courage, tolerance, democratic liv- 


ing, a world outlook, or discernment of 
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spiritual values becomes of little impor- 
tance while excellence of performance 
remains the ultimate goal. 

There are encouraging signs of dis- 
satisfaction with such a philosophy 
among music educators. If and when 
new goals, such as have been indicated 
here, attract teachers and administra- 
tors in sufficient numbers, we may ex- 
pect in the secondary schools what has 
happened to music in elementary educa- 
tion during the past fifty years. There 
is little reason to anticipate that our 
ensembles will suffer, either in num- 
bers or quality. Whatever may be lost 
in proficiency will be compensated for 
by an expansion in the number of stu- 
dents enjoying musical experiences 
adapted to their abilities and a result- 
ing community attitude based on the 
fact that a majority of its members have 
retained something very worth while 
which they discovered in school. Where 
can be found a better measure of the 
value of a school curriculum than the 
quality of citizenship which it produces 
in the community which it serves? 





The New Hollywood Land Camp for Girls 


By PHILIP L. SEMAN 


Mianicipat camping is more than 
thirty years old in Los Angeles. One 
of the greatest forward steps in camp- 
ing was taken by the Los Angeles 
Park and Recreation Department, when 
the new Hollywood Land Camp for 
Girls was opened for operation this 
summer. 

The new camp, located deep in the 
quiet canyons of Griffith Park, is breath- 
takingly beautiful. Although the camp 
is a very short distance from any part of 
Los Angeles, the rising hills and moun- 
tains isolate it from the city. 

The Hollywood Land Camp is func- 
tional in every detail. The modern 
architecture, with expansive use of 
glass, blends the indoors with the out- 
doors. For too long, camp buildings, 
though they may be located in scenic 
outdoor areas, have had few open areas, 
so that campers once indoors had a 
limited view of the out-of-doors. 

The Camp has a large modern swim- 
ming pool; a recreation lodge with a 
dining room that seats more than two 
hundred people, a large lobby, and a 
modern and electrically operated kit- 
chen ; modern sleeping cabins ; arts and 
crafts workshops; outdoor cooking 
area; sports and play facilities; and a 
unique site for evening campfire en- 
tertainment. The cabins, nestled 
against up-jutting canyon walls, have 
through their large picture windows an 
excellent view of the nearby hills and 
mountains. 

The successful operation of the Hol- 
lywood Land Girls Camp is in a large 
measure due to the fact that each girl 
is treated as an individual. It is boasted 
that every girl in camp is personally 
known to the Director. No single 
camper was lost from the large number 
who attended during the week ends 
throughout the year. Close supervision 
of all counselors is maintained, in order 
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e Last year the Journal presented an 
article by Dr. Seman which described the 
camping program in San Diego. A beauti- 
ful new camp located in the heart of the 
Los Angeles metropolitan area is the sub- 
ject of his attention in the article presented 
here. The value of this type of experience 
for young persons, but especially for those 
of the city, receives added documentation 
in this report. It becomes clear too, that 
the public schools of a community must 
more and more collaborate with other 
agencies, such as the recreation depart- 
ment, if a well-rounded program of edu- 
cation is to result. 

Dr. Seman is now a resident of Los 
Angeles. He continues as Honorary Presi- 
dent, Chicago Recreation Commission. 
He has long been a leader in social wel- 
fare work, having been General Director, 
Jewish Community Center of Chicago 
from 1913 to 1945. 





that the standard of consideration for 
the individual might be upheld. There is 
a fine and valuable long-term relation- 
ship with each of the girls. 

The new Hollywood Land Camp 
lends itself ideally to the unit system 
of operation. It is divided into three 
units: A unit for younger girls, an- 
other for the intermediates, and one for 
the older girls. Four cabins each of 
which houses twelve girls, are included 
in each unit. Each unit has its own 
Head Counselor, while a Senior and 
Junior Counselor are assigned to each 
cabin. This is around-the-clock super- 
vision for a counselor is in continuous 
charge and has responsibility for each 
child during the twenty-four hours of 
the day. 

Camping should be a part of a good 
recreation program. Just as every child 
has an opportunity to learn how to read 
and write, so should every child have 
firsthand experience with the open 
skies, trees, insects, and birds. 

Hollywood Land Camp reached a 


maximum attendance last summer, 
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with more than two thousand girl 
campers. The Camp is organized as a 
laboratory for living, and supplies rich 
experiences in the life of the growing 
girl. It provides opportunity for emo- 
tional as well as physical growth, for 
learning and acquiring skills in camp 
activities, and for the experience of 
sharing with other girls various social 
arrangements whereby they develop 
poise and serenity. The rules are few; 
good morale and camp tradition are 
substituted for the “don’t” type of rule. 

Each camper has a choice of activi- 
ties. The Camp program is so designed 
as to arouse the interest of every age 
level from eight to sixteen years of 
age. Not only is interest aroused, but 
reasonable progress may be made in 
each activity. Included in the program 
are: arts and crafts, hiking, archery, 
dramatics, swimming, creative and 


modern dancing, folk and square danc- 
ing, sketching, outdoor cooking, sing- 
ing, nature lore, nightly campfire pro- 
grams and horseback riding. Special 


events include: carnivals, dance re- 
citals, masquerade parties, folk dance 
festivals, swimming exhibitions, camp- 
fire programs, publication of a camp 
newspaper, trips to the zoo and plane- 
tarium, sport tournaments, butterfly 
hunts, and craft exhibits. 

The writer used these questions in 
appraising the camp: 

1. Is the camp safe ? 

2. Are the health requirements for 
campers, counselors, cooks, and the 
whole personnel of the camp adequate ? 

3. Is there adequate provision to 
prevent or to care for possible illness 
or accident ? 

4. Is the physical environment and 
equipment adequate ? 

5. Is the camp program aiding in de- 
veloping hygienic habits of living? 

6. Does the camp furnish favorable 
opportunity for developing in satisfac- 
tory practice the qualities of a good 
citizen? 

7. Does the camp provide opportu- 
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nities for initiative, leadership, and co- 
operation ? 

8. Is courteous consideration of the 
rights and obligations of others a part 
of the every-day living ? 

9. Is there a joyous seriousness in 
the spirit of the camp? 

10. Are the counselors genuine ? 

11. Is the program of activities well 
planned? Does it provide for individual 
differences of interest? Is there well 
regulated freedom and attractive activ- 
ity free from strain, worry, and envy? 

12. Can girls get satisfaction out of 
worth-while activity well done, rather 
than by surpassing somebody ? 

13. Does the camp provide new, sup- 
plementary outdoor experience? Are 
the girls having new experiences with 
bugs, birds, trees, mountains, and the 
open sky? 

14. Does the camp help each girl to 
get out of the “dub” class in some activ- 
ity? 

15. Does the camp foster the mental 
and emotional attitude of seeking, 
knowing, and understanding the beauti- 
ful? This beauty may be in generous, 
courteous, helpful acts, or in activities 
such as music, dramatics, in the starry 
heavens, or in the rising sun. 

16. What is the spiritual attitude of 
the camp? Is it free from cynicism, and 
superficial, smart sophistication? Is 
there a spirit of reverence for the true, 
the beautiful, and the good ? 

17. Is there serious guidance in help- 
ing the girl to think through the prob- 
lems that confront her? 

18. Is the camp a happy place? Is 
there wholesome comradeship, free 
from sentimentality? Is there in every- 
thing the joy of being alive? Is there 
adventure in the fine art of living? 

19. Finally, is there one specific per- 
son in camp absolutely and wholly re- 
sponsible for the girl, asleep or awake, 
and who is that person? 

The Hollywood Land Camp is con- 
sidered to be highly effective in terms 
of these criteria. 





The Place of Television in Education 
By WARREN W. EDWARDS 


O.. of the developments which is 
being considered for use as an aid to 
modern educative procedures is the 
miracle of television. The question to 
be solved by educators is the place of 
this tool in present-day secondary edu- 
cation. 

The Joint Committee on Educational 
Television, sponsored by the American 
Council on Education, has as its funda- 
mental principle that television pro- 
grams can be of high quality through a 
co-operative service program. On June 
26, 1951, Arthur S. Adams, president 
of the American Council on Education 
released the statement that the initial 
steps had been taken in this connection 
by the establishment of a committee of 
“. . . far-reaching declarations on the 
roles and responsibilities of educational 
organizations in respect to television.” 
The committee, composed of John R. 
Richards, executive assistant to the 
president of Wayne University, the 
Reverend John J. Cavanaugh, presi- 
dent of University of Notre Dame, 
and Leuis A. Wilson, New York State 
Commissioner of Education submitted 
the following statement : 


1. That in a democracy an informed 
citizenry is essential; that the educational 
institutions and organizations in this a 
democracy have traditionally been en- 
trusted with developing such an informed 
citizenry; that television is a most ef- 
fective means of communication and as 
such is an educational tool of exceptional 
force; and that the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission is to be commended for 
recognizing these principles by its pro- 
posal for reserving channels for educa- 
tional television. 

2. That the Commission’s proposal to 
reserve channels imposes on educational 
institutions a grave responsibility to pro- 
duce educational programs of high quality 
and adequate quantity, and that the con- 
ference resolves that the A.C.E. takes ap- 
propriate action to support the cooperative 
activities of educational institutions and 
to foster the cooperative development and 
use of educational television program re- 
sources. 
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e A classroom teacher views the field of 
television and poses some of the problems 
which confront educators now that chan- 
nels have been reserved for instructional 
use. He clearly sees difficulties ahead, 
but he calls upon each teacher to study 
his own classroom to discover the possi- 
bilities in it and to be alert to every op- 
portunity that presents itself. Warren Ed- 
wards was a teacher for three years at 
Fortuna Union High School. He has just 
joined the staff of the Carmel Union High 
School where he will serve as Boy’s Vice- 
principal. He received his A.B. degree 
from the University of California in 1943 
and his M.A. degree from Stanford Uni- 
versity in 1952. 





3. That because educational functions 
are best performed by educational institu- 
tions and organizations which exist for 
that particular purpose, and because it 
seems clear that the long-range values of 
educational television are certain to in- 
crease, the conference urges educational 
organizations to take the necessary steps 
in cooperation with the Joint Committee 
on Educational Television to preserve and 
use all of the proposed allocations of tele- 
vision channels through which their edu- 
cational responsiblities can be discharged. 


This joint Committee on Educational 
Television (JETC or JCET) was the 
instrumental factor in influencing the 
Federal Communications Commission 
to make its monumental decision to 
reserve television channels for educa- 
tional use. The JETC wisely prepared 
for the hearings prior to the decision. 
They retained General Telford Taylor, 
a New York attorney, formerly chief 
counsel for the F.C.C. and Seymoure 
Krieger, member of a law firm in 
Washington, D.C. The testimony of 
some forty witnesses fell into five log- 
ical divisions ; 1) the right of education 
to facilities in the public domain (viz. 
air), 2) programing resources of edu- 
cational institutions and school sys- 
tems, 3) demonstrations of television 
in the teaching of school and college 
subjects ranging from agriculture to 
philosophy, 4) readiness of schools and 
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colleges to establish and maintain tele- 
vision service, and 5) inadequacy of 
commercial television as an instrument 
of education. Following this success 
the JETC has been reconstituted 
on a permanent basis and is to maintain 
a professional and clerical staff in 
Washington to promote the installation 
of noncommercial educational television 
stations. The JETC will give legal and 
engineering advice free to those who 
are interested in such installations. It 
also will aid those who are producing 
television programs for educational 
purposes. Those interested are re- 
quested to write to: 1785 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW, Washington, D.C. 

So the F.C.C. has now reserved the 
space for educational television in the 
spectrum, and the JETC stands ready 
and able to assist those who are willing 
to use it. It remains to be seen whether 
education can see fit to put this power- 
ful medium into operation for mass 
education. 

Television is not new. The first tele- 
casts were made in the laboratories 
almost twenty-five years ago. Some 
readers will no doubt recognize some 
similarity between the development of 
television and its chief contender, the 
motion picture. But in reality it is not 
fair to compare the two. The motion 
picture industry developed its own 
techniques. Television has borrowed 
lavishly from these and as a result is 
years ahead in programing and cam- 
era techniques. And too, television is 
borrowing actual motion pictures to 
supply a majority of its program needs. 
A great deal of skill is involved in pre- 
senting any subject to a critical public 
audience via media such as television, 
motion pictures, and even the stage. 
Untold hours of preparation are neces- 
sary to screen a subject for even fifteen 
minutes duration. 

To produce an acceptable film on any 
given subject for commercial or educa- 
tional purposes costs in the neighbor- 
hood of $10,000 for a thirty minute 
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screening. Television costs run at least 
as high for commercially sponsored 
undertakings, though the costs of edu- 
cational programs are much less be- 
cause of donated skills. To discuss in 
more detail the costs of television, sup- 
pose an educational institution or a 
school system were about to establish 
a television station authorized by the 
F.C.C. What would it cost the tax- 
payers? Here is a rough breakdown of 
the costs : 


5,000 watt transmitter 
Antenna system 


Studio equipment : two cameras 
and film chai 


Relay outfit for remote pickups. . 
Spare parts and test equipment. . 
Installation and lighting 


This does not include a studio, control 
rooms, offices, and an antenna support- 
ing tower. Operational expenses for an 
educational institution would probably 
come to at least $50,000 a year. A 
school system or an educational institu- 
tion is unlikely to speculate close to a 
half a million dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money on television. 

Several institutions are experiment- 
ing with television under grants from 
various organizations. The JETC has 
been functioning under a Ford Founda- 
tion grant of $100,000 for 1951-52 for 
the protection of the interests of educa- 
tion in television. At the State College 
of Iowa, Ames, a pilot study is being 
conducted of WOI-TV, the original 
television station owned and operated 
by an educational institution, and the 
University of Illinois through its De- 
partment of Communications is pre- 
paring to meet the extraordinary pro- 
gram demands of education in these 
several fields. The Lowell Institute in 
Boston, consisting of Harvard, M.L.T., 
Boston College, Boston University, 
Tufts, and. Northeastern University, 
has a Ford Foundation grant for a simi- 
lar purpose. It is difficult to imagine any 
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educational institution becoming in- 
volved in experimental television with- 
out a financial grant of some sort. 

At a meeting of the American Psy- 
chological Association the Navy re- 
ported using television in teaching 
reservists in an experiment carried on 
by the Special Services Section of the 
U.S. Navy. The conclusions of the 
evaluation which was directed by Pro- 
fessor Robert T. Rock, Jr. of Fordham 
University were that television was too 
expensive. Professor Rock said, how- 
ever, that it has advantages over the 
use of films in that it is flexible and up 
to date. Also, people like to learn by 
this medium. He stated, “. . . that the 
Hollywood technique of dramatization 
of instruction does not work so well as 
does the straight lecture method with 
the screen picking up a view of the 
machine, part, or object being des- 
cribed, not the face or mouth of the 
lecturer. Techniques need to be devel- 
oped and television instructors need to 
be specially trained to make television 
as effective as it could be for educa- 
tion.” 

There are many drawbacks to 
using television as an educational tool 
at present other than the tremendous 
expense. From a technical standpoint, 
the present commercial television re- 
ceivers of twenty inches or thereabouts 
are adequate for the home or office, but 
not for some thirty-five to forty children 
in a classroom. Larger screens require 
an expensive installation involving pro- 
jection of the image. This is an ex- 
pense out of the question for the school. 
Other lesser drawbacks involve sched- 
uling of programs to fit the class sched- 
ule, type of program best suited for 
educational television purposes, and 
subject matter which lends itself best 
to the medium. 

One of the ways in which educational 
television will probably be widely used 
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is the wire medium. This is not a 
broadcast for the public but transmitted 
exclusively to specific points by wire. 
Many authorities believe that this is 
the type of program which offers the 
greatest potential use for education. 
Through skillful planning this type of 
program could bring the best educators 
to the students scattered throughout 
the country. Further experimentation 
will reveal many and varied ways to 
use television in the schools. 

That teachers are eager for such ex- 
perimentation and are willing to em- 
ploy television in the classroom is 
shown by a report in which research 
workers obtained responses from a 
large number of high-school teachers 
regarding the educational possibilities 
of television. Ninety-two percent fa- 
vored television for use in schools; 
seventy-four percent expressed a will- 
ingness to modify schedules to permit 
televiewing ; fifty-eight percent were 
willing to accept “restricted” advertis- 
ing to pay the bill; and seventy-five 
percent voted to permit pupils to devote 
thirty minutes or more of the school 
day to television. 

The future will see increased use of 
television in schools. Just what form 
the programs will take is considerably 
less certain. Therefore it is the respon- 
sibility of the educator to initiate a 
widespread experimentation to reveal 
the courses to be followed in order to 
obtain the greatest value from this new 
medium. The potentialities and promise 
of television are great, but until such 
time arrives when the costs of installa- 
tion and reception are greatly reduced, 
it seems equally certain that the medium 
of television will be confined to those in- 
stitutions that are highly endowed. Un- 
til this time of greatly reduced cost ar- 
rives, television will probably not be 
used any more than commercial radio is 
used in our classrooms of today. 





FBLA in California 


Many of today’s successful business 
leaders attribute their progress in the 
business world to the opportunities and 
experiences presented them by the Fu- 
ture Business Leaders of America. Ex- 
perience with merchants on a local, 
state, and national basis has proved 
beneficial to countless high-school and 
college graduates who were active in 
the Future Business Leaders of Amer- 
ica. 

Experiences given in the FBLA 
cannot be paralleled in an ordinary 
classroom setting. Club members are 
encouraged to assume responsibilities 
in making arrangements and drafting 
plans for club activities. Members who 
are not responsible for particular 
events—field trips, speeches by busi- 
nessmen, conventions—also profit by 
the efforts of the members who do carry 
out such arrangements. 

There are forty-four FBLA chapters 
in the United States. California re- 
ceived its charter at the first State con- 
vention held at El Camino College in 
1950. The first chapter in the state was 
organized in March 1947 at Fullerton 
Junior College by Jacob H. Martin. 
California’s growth in FBLA has been 
slow but sure. In April 1947 there 
was one struggling nationally affiliated 
chapter. Today California is second in 
the nation with thirty-four chapters 
located from San Diego to San Fran- 
cisco and with a very active State chap- 
ter. 


INAUGURATION 


In December 1945 the idea of hav- 
ing FBLA in the state was born. 
Students of various business classes at 
Fullerton Junior College were brought 
together and informed about different 
types of clubs, which in addition to the 
technical skills and information which 
the school provided, would equip them 


By J. H. MARTIN 





e@ Except in the minds of a few erudite 
university professors, the idea of “prac- 
ticality” is held in high esteem in the 
United States. We like to consider our- 
selves a practical people, and we think 
it a compliment to be told that what we 
propose sounds practical rather than 
theoretical. Businessmen particularly are 
prone to criticize schools as not being 
practical enough. One of the most re- 
markable trends in secondary schools dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years has been 
the growth of the curriculum for business 
education. High schools and junior col- 
leges have organized active clubs to tie 
their work in school more nearly into the 
practical demands of the business world. 
The Future Business Leaders of America 
has prospered in California as Mr. Martin 
reports in his statement. 

J. H. Martin is an instructor in distribu- 
tive education at El Camino College and 
has been an active leader in the develop- 
ment of the FBLA since the beginning of 
the movement in California. Before World 
War II he taught in the Bellaire High 
School, Steubenville, Ohio. He is now com- 
pleting his doctoral studies at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. 





for community leadership. Also, par- 
ticipation in such a club would develop 
self-confidence, particularly in a job in- 
terview. 

Having recognized the value of 
FBLA the students decided to become 
affiliated with the national organization. 
Materials were collected, a constitution 
and bylaws written which stated the 
purposes and outlined the organiza- 
tional structure and procedures suitable 
for a junior college, and several projects 
were chosen. These were submitted to 
the national headquarters. Approval of 
the constitution came in March 1947, 


PROMOTION 


The adviser of this group was later 
selected by the National Sponsoring 
Body to be the State FBLA Director. 
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The State Director talked to various 
business-education teachers and stu- 
dent groups emphasizing the purposes 
of such an organization and the advan- 
tages to be gained from sponsoring or 
from holding membership in it. He 
also stressed the importance of organ- 
izing a chapter in every business-educa- 
tion department in the state. In addi- 
tion, many articles expressing the same 
idea were written for city, county, and 
state publications. In quite a few cases 
he traveled to various schools to assist 
them directly in their organizational 
work. 

The Southern Section of the Califor- 
nia Business Education Association be- 
gan to be interested in the idea. At 
their spring meeting they invited rep- 
resentatives from the various FBLA 
chapters to be their guests, and per- 
mitted the State Director to speak to 
the assembled body about the FBLA. 
Later they helped to finance the second 
state FBLA convention. 


STaTE CHAPTER 


After several chapters had been or- 
ganized a desire was expressed for the 
formulation of a state chapter. In Oc- 
tober 1949 several business-education 
advisors who were chapter sponsors, 
and student representatives were re- 
quested to act as a steering committee 
by the State Director to meet in Los 
Angeles for the purpose of formulating 
an active state organization of FBLA. 
A representative of the CBEA, South- 
ern Section, was also requested to be 
a member of this steering committee. 
Additional meetings were held to per- 
fect plans for the first state convention 
to be held in April 1950, a date selected 
to coincide with Public Schools Week. 
The El Camino College FBLA chapter 
of which the State Director J. H. Martin 
was the faculty advisor, agreed to take 
responsibility for conducting the first 
state convention at their college. 

In the steering committee there arose 


the controversial question as to who 
was eligible to vote and hold office in 
the state organization. It was agreed 
that only certified nationally affiliated 
chapters were eligible to vote and that 
the state officers be nominated by an 
impartial committee of judges from 
among the speaking delegates at the 
convention. This committee consisted 
of three qualified individuals who were 
not connected in any way with FBLA. 
The candidates, two for each position, 
were to be chosen by this nominating 
committee. The slate was to be pre- 
sented to the voting delegates, who in 
turn would have an election. 


STATE CONVENTIONS 


The first state FBLA convention was 
held at El Camino College on Saturday, 
April 29, 1950. “Leadership in Action” 
was the convention theme. Fourteen 
chapters were represented with over 
two hundred people in attendance. A 
State Advisory Committee was formed, 
state officers were elected, and a State 
Constitution Committee named for the 
purpose of writing and presenting a 
proposed constitution at the second state 
convention to be held in April 1951. 
One of the interesting highlights for 
the delegates at this convention was a 
plane trip over Southern California 
and a ground tour of the maintenance 
hangers and control rooms at the Los 
Angeles International Airport. 

The enthusiasm at this convention 
was so high that many chapters chose 
as a major project the responsibilty 
of interesting other business-education 
groups of their respective areas in 
FBLA and assisting them in the for- 
mation of chapters. 

The second state convention was held 
on April 28, 1951 with the Rosemead 
High School Chapter as host. More 
than three hundred high-school and 
junior-college delegates and sponsors 
were at this meeting. “Youths Today— 
Leaders Tomorrow” was the conven- 
tion theme which attracted delegates 
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from most of the twenty-eight chapters 
throughout the state. The convention 
offered a full day of activity. Registra- 
tion and two general meetings were 
held in the forenoon. An outstanding 
businessman was the featured speaker 


ings consisted of workshops with dis- 
cussion topics of finance, membership, 
organization, and problems of sponsors 
and officers; these were followed by a 
general meeting in which each session’s 
findings were summarized. 

The highlight at this convention was 
the presentation of the new FBLA 
trophy, donated by the Rosemead 
Chamber of Commerce, which is to be 
awarded each year to the chapter which 
has been most outstanding in its ac- 
complishments. Nine chapters sub- 
mitted materials and projects accom- 
plished to vie for the trophy. Rosemead 
Chapter was chosen by the judges as the 
first to win the trophy. 


WoORTH-WHILE PROJECTS 


Today in Catifornia there are thirty- 
four active chapters and more than a 


thousand members. The groups are 
engaged in many worth-while projects. 
For instance, the Salinas High School 
Chapter prepares and publishes the 
state paper. Other chapters are en- 
gaged in many interesting and worthy 
projects, all of them group undertak- 
ings designed to fulfill one or more of 
the twelve FBLA purposes, such as: 
the development of competent aggres- 
sive business leadership; the develop- 
ment of responsibility and initiative; 
and the idea of school and community 
service. The smaller chapters concen- 
trate on one or two projects while 
large chapters complete many projects 
through group and committee activities. 
Among those being carried on in Cali- 
fornia are the following : 


1. Tabulating questionnaires 
out by the school. 


sent 
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2. Sponsoring Telephone Tech- 
niques demonstration. 

3. Awarding $30 to three outstand- 
ing FBLA seniors. 

4. Sponsoring a Business Day and/ 


or Career Day. 
at the luncheon. The afternoon meet- 


5. Working with Chambers of Com- 
merce. 

6. Conducting a school assembly on 
“How To Apply for a Job.” 

7. Taking charge of Business Educa- 
tion Booth at a Fair. 

8. Preparing, publishing, and issuing 
Chapter Handbook. 

9. Conducting panel discussions with 
businessmen and women. 

10, Giving party for graduating sen- 
iors. 

11. Publishing Service Club Bulletin. 

12. Sending money to Navajo In- 
dian Reservation. 

13. Sponsoring Noon Movies. 

14. Visiting various banks, offices, 
department stores, and manufacturing 
plants. 

15. Conducting joint Employer-Em- 
ployee Banquets. 


FBLA 1n NATION 


The Future Business Leaders of 
America is a nation-wide organization 
for high-school, junior-college, and col- 
lege students of business education. 
The plan of organization includes local 
chapters, a state chapter in each state 
and territory, and the national organi- 
zation with headquarters in the Wash- 
ington, D.C., office of the sponsoring 
agency, the United Business Educa- 
tion Association. According to an of- 
ficial report from national headquarters, 
as of September 1, 1951, there were 
543 chapters of FBLA in 44 states, 
Hawaii, and Cuba. Of that number, 
466 were in secondary schools and 77 
were college chapters. Each local chap- 
ter consists of a group of young men 
and women enrolled in business courses 
and organized in accordance with the 
principles set up by the national head- 
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quarters of FBLA, with officers, work- 
ing committees, and one or more spon- 
sors—all dedicated to the performance 
of a series of approved activities. 

The chapters, as well as the national 
organization, are supervised by advi- 
sory committees or sponsors consisting 
of business teachers, school administra- 
tors, business and professional men and 
women. Any student enrolled in busi- 
ness subjects either in the office or 
sales area, may become a member of 
FBLA by meeting the requirements of 
the local chapter. 


Why Business STtuDENTS SHOULD 
BELonc To FBLA 


The Future Business Leaders of 
America provides young people with 
experiences which cannot be paralleled 
in the ordinary school setting. Through 
FBLA, students meet and make friends 
with business students and teachers 
from other high schools, junior col- 
leges, and colleges, with interesting and 
successful business men and women. 

FBLA affords opportunity to travel 
(in attending state and national con- 
ventions), a chance to work on im- 
portant committees, to hold office, to 
write letters, and introduce speakers. 
On field trips students witness the oper- 
ations of banks, mercantile establish- 
ments, and other large business offices. 
Membership affords many opportuni- 
ties for leadership, experience and serv- 
ice, and brings the satisfaction that goes 
with accomplishment of worth-while 
objectives. 

The FBLA helps to prepare young 
men and women for leadership, a phase 
of business education which is too 
often neglected by the business teacher 
in his zeal to give the students the nec- 
essary technical preparation. It also 
serves as an effective means of bring- 
ing together students interested in 
problems of vocational preparation, 
community problems, national prob- 
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lems, and better relationship with local, 
state, and national business groups in- 
terested in the welfare of youth. 

Every student who expects to take 
his place in business as an employee or 
an administrator has a right to partic- 
ipate in a national organization which 
will prepare him for assuming adult 
responsibilities in adult organizations. 
Participation in FBLA makes for a 
better person, a better school, a better 
community, a better state, a better 
America, and a better world. 

Leading business educators and spe- 
cialists in youth organizations through- 
out the United States have given 
generously of their time and experience 
to incorporate in the Future Business 
Leaders of America those activities, 
procedures, and principles that result in 
the most functional organization. Con- 
tinuous experimentation and study are 
being carried on by the sponsoring or- 
ganization, for the purpose of strength- 
ening and adjusting the FBLA program 
whenever and wherever advisable. 

The Future Business Leaders of 
America serves to enrich the exper- 
iences of young men and women, thus 
contributing to the development of in- 
dividual and group responsibility and 
initiative, wise use of leisure time, abil- 
ity to get along well with others, as 
well as occupational competency, pro- 
motional adequacy, and more complete 
and worthy living in our American 
democratic society. 


GrowTH or FBLA 


The first local chapter of FBLA in 
the United States was organized in 
Johnson City High School, Johnson 
City, Tennessee, in February 1942, and 
before the end of that year, there were 
41 chapters, 27 of them in Tennessee. 
Despite the interruption of activities 
during the war years, 1942-46, the 
number has grown to 543 local chap- 
ters, and state chapters are functioning 
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not only in California but in Georgia, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, 
Ohio, Oregon, New Mexico, South 
Carolina, and Virginia as well. 

Plans are now in progress for estab- 
lishing state-wide committees in the 
remaining states and territories to form 
state chapters and additional local chap- 
ters throughout the nation during the 
coming years. 

A state chapter consists of two dele- 
gates from each local chapter who meet 
once a year to transact business, review 
the work of the organization, and con- 
duct the state convention. 


FBLA MEMBERSHIP 


Local and state chapters of FBLA 
operate under charters granted by the 
national organization. Membership in 
the local chapter includes membership 
in the state chapter and in the national 
organization. 

There are four types of membership 
—active, associate, collegiate, and hon- 
orary, each of which is described in de- 
tail in the official organizational litera- 
ture sent to an organizing group by the 
state chapter, the State Director, and his 
committee, or by Mr. Hollis P. Guy, 
executive secretary of the United Busi- 
ness Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, Northwest, Washington 
6, D.C. 

For the purposes of national organi- 
zation, the United States has been di- 
vided into six geographical districts, 
with a vice-president of FBLA from 
each district. These vice-presidents, 
together with a national president, a 
national secretary, and a national treas- 
urer, must be elected at a national con- 
vention and must be business-education 
students. 

Sufficient state chapters have now 
been formed for the completion of the 
organizational structure on the national 
level. June 1952, the tenth anniversary 
of the founding of the first FBLA chap- 
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ter was the occasion for final completion 
of the national organization. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ORGANIZING 
FBLA CHAPTERS 


1. In those schools where there are 
now organized commercial or business 
education clubs, these may be the 
nucleus of the Future Business Leaders 
of America. 


2. Form an advisory committee of 
men and women from the local com- 
munity to work with the student group 
of the Future Business Leaders of 
America to set up projects which the 
local group can sponsor. This advisory 
committee can be built up of men and 
women from the various service clubs. 
Members of the chamber of commerce 
or junior chamber of commerce should 
be asked to serve on the advisory com- 
mittee. Women from stores or profes- 
sional groups should also be included. 


3. Every student who is taking a 
subject in the business department is 
eligible for membership. Scholarship 
alone should not be the criterion for 
often those who are not outstanding stu- 
dents need to have an opportunity to 
participate in organized club activities. 

4. The other requirements in addi- 
tion to being enrolled in a business- 
education subject should be: a good 
attendance record ; willingness to work 
with others in improving school and 
community relationships; a desire for 
self-improvement scholastically as well 
as personally ; an ambition to work in 
the field of store or office occupations 
or to become a proprietor of a store or 
office; a favorable attitude toward the 
school and its function. 

5. In each school the business teacher 
or head of the department, if there is 
one, should act as faculty adviser to the 
organization. 

6. The chapter should set itself a 
particular task or job or project for the 
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year. Suggested projects for the chap- 
ter are: 


a) Furnish stenographic or clerical 
service to the teachers, to a church, 
the Community Chest, the Red 
Cross, or some other welfare group. 


b) Merchandising students may as- 
sist in advertising, selling, or other- 
wise promoting a school or commu- 
nity service project. 

c) Community studies to determine 
job possibilities for students with a 
business background. 


d) Studies to determine the occu- 
pations of former graduates of the 
school and their recommendations 
for students now in school. 


e) Excursions to banks, stores, of- 
fices, and to neighboring communi- 
ties and cities to study employment 
opportunities. 


f) Development of standards and a 
description of them so that students 
may know what business will ex- 


pect of them as they seek employ- 
ment. 


g) A speakers’ bureau of business 
students who can appear before 
high-school and elementary-school 
assemblies, luncheon clubs, young 
people’s associations, and business 
groups to speak on such topics as: 
1) The responsibility of business 
firms toward young high-school 
and junior-college graduates, 
2) What the high-school and 
junior-college graduate ought to 
know about getting a job. 


h) Development of community 
handbooks describing the business 
activities of the community and 
suggestions for new enterprises. 


i) The making of films which show 
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the opportunities for work in the 
community. 

j) The making of films which show 
what to do and what not to do when 
applying for a job. 

k) Planning with local radio or tele- 
vision station for a series of broad- 
casts regarding the place of school 
in training young people for com- 
munity life. 

1) A study to show how the gov- 
ernment provides such service as 
the public school, public health, rec- 
reation, protection, highways, em- 
ployment service, etc. 

7. The steps in organizing a chapter 
are: (a) Submit a list of charter mem- 
bets to the state sponsoring body with 
a statement setting forth the name of 
the person in the school who is to act 
as sponsor, the names of the student 
officers, the name of the school, and the 
principal or director of the school. (b) 
Submit a proposed project or projects 
which the chapter is undertaking. (c) 
Submit the charter fee of one dollar. 
The 25 cents per member dues for the 
semester may be submitted with the 
charter fee. (d) The state sponsoring 
body will forward to the national chap- 
ter its approval of the application. (e) 
The national chapter office will forward 
the charter direct to the local chapter, 
together with membership emblems. 


The chapter may apply directly to 
the United Business Education Associa- 
tion, H. P. Guy, Executive Secretary, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, 
Washington 6, D.C. In California the 
chapters are requested to apply to Dr. 
E. Dana Gibson, San Diego State Col- 
lege, San Diego; Willard Thompson, 
Sacramento State College, Sacramento ; 
or to Jacob H. Martin, State Chair- 
man, El Camino College, El Camino 
College, Calif. 





Defining Effective Teacher Behavior 


By ALFRED C. JENSEN 


Recognizing the need for a better 
understanding of the patterns of per- 
sonality traits and classroom behavior 
of teachers, the American Council on 
Education instituted in 1948 a major 
research project, the Teacher Charac- 
teristics Study, which undertook as one 
of its principal objectives a thorough- 
going canvass of available information 
dealing with teacher behavior. For the 
past four years, the study has engaged 
in an extensive and intensive observa- 
tion program of teachers in various 
communities throughout the United 
States, aimed at a description of sig- 
nificant patterns of teacher behavior, 
and of pupil behavior reflecting teacher 
behavior. It was hoped that from such 
study a more clear-cut definition of 
teacher behavior might emerge." 

A number of sources were utilized 
by the Teacher Characteristics Study 
in seeking a definition of behavioral cri- 
teria with respect to teaching. A pre- 
vious paper* described one such source, 
an application of the critical incidents 
technique, which yielded specific ex- 
amples of teacher behavior described 
by students, training teachers, super- 
visors, and principals as “effective” 
and “ineffective.” Other research un- 
dertaken by the study has used 
self-report devices to survey teacher 
activities, preferences, attitudes, and 
educational viewpoints.* 

One source, and a particularly useful 
one in that it provided valid objective 
information on teaching behavior, was 
the observation of classroom behavior. 
The observational approach, while not 

1This research was subsidized by the Grant 
Foundation and is sponsored by the American Council 
on Education. The central office of Teacher 


Characteristics Study is maintained at the University 
of California at Los Angeles. 

*Alfred C. Jensen, “Determini Critical Re- 
uirements for Teachers,” Journal of genet 
ducation, September, 1951, Vol. XX, pp. 77-85. 

® David G. Ryans, and Edwin Wandt, “Investi- 
tions of Personal and Social Characteristics of 
eachers,” Journal of Teacher Education, in press. 





@ One of the major research projects 
attempting to ascertain the nature of 
good teaching is the Teacher Character- 
istics Study of the American Council on 
Education, which is being directed by 
David G. Ryans at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. One of the sources 
used by the Study is here described by 
Alfred C. Jensen, Assistant Professor of 
Education, San Francisco State College. 
Dr. Jensen was formerly Staff Associate, 
Teacher Characteristics Study, in which 
capacity he observed over two thousand 
teachers in various communities through- 
out the United States over a period of 
four years. He served as a lecturer in 
education at the University of California, 
Los Angeles, 1947-51, where he received 
his Ed.D. degree in 1947. 





giving final answers to the question of 
“What is an ‘effective’ or ‘ineffective’ 
teacher like?” provided important in- - 
formation in identifying and defining 
the qualities or traits (abilities, atti- 
tudes, interests, etc.) which contribute 
to patterns of teaching behavior. In this 
connection the writer, and his team of 
observers, visited over 2,000 high-school 
teachers of mathematics, social studies, 
science, foreign language, business ed- 
ucation, and English. The purpose 
of these observations was to seek an 
answer to the question, “Into what kinds 
of patterns does the observed behavior 
of secondary-school teachers fall ?” 
The observed behavior of teachers 
in their classroom was judged on the 
basis of a specially prepared Classroom 
Observation Record, constructed after 
review of the literature and study of 
critical incidents in the behavior of 
secondary-school teachers reported by 
teachers, students, and administrators. 
The record covered four items refer- 
ring to pupil behavior, from which 
‘Classroom observation of elementary-school 
teachers was also conducted in connection with an- 
other phase of the Teacher Characteristics Study. 


The present report, however, deals exclusively with 
the studies of secondary-school teachers. 
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teacher behavior might be inferred: 
(1) alert-apathetic, (2) responsible-ob- 
structive, (3) confident-uncertain, and 
(4)initiating-dependent. It also cov- 
ered a more extensive list of items 
relating to observable teacher behavior : 
(1) fair-partial, (2) democratic-auto- 
cratic, (3) responsive-aloof, (4) under- 
standing-restricted, (5) kindly-harsh, 
(6) stimulating-dull, (7) original- ster- 
eotyped, (8) alert-apathetic, (9) attrac- 
tive-unimpressive, (10) responsible- 
evading, (11) steady-erratic, (12) 
poised-excitable, (13) confident-un- 
certain, (14) systematic-disorganized, 
(15) adaptable-inflexible, (16) opti- 
mistic-pessimistic, (17) integrated- im- 
mature, and (18) broad-narrow. 

A glossary describing the meaning of 
each behavior dimension, in behavioral 
terms accompanied the record. The 
observers were thoroughly trained in 
the use of the glossary and the record 
prior to the collection of the essential 
data.® 

Assessments made on the record by 
the observers were intended to be ob- 
jective estimates of specific behavior 
rather than reflections of value judg- 
ments; it was not expected that they 
would directly reveal the “effective” 
and “ineffective” teacher. The data of 
the several observers were combined to 
provide composite assessments of each 
teacher on each characteristic repre- 
sented on the record. Product moment 
correlation coefficients were computed 
between each characteristic and every 
other characteristic and the resulting 
table of intercorrelations subjected to 
factor analysis in an effort to answer the 
question: Should teacher behavior be 
considered from the standpoint of a 
single over-all criterion, or is it more 
reasonable to think of the criterion as 
consisting of several dimensions ? 


S That carefully trained observers can reliably 
judge teacher behavior with the Classroom Observa- 
tion Record is indi d by d correlation co- 
efficients of approximately .80 between the ratings 
of different [ston and correlation coefficients of 
like magnitude between the first and second ratings 
of individual observers. 
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Factor analysis of the observed be- 
havior of secondary-school teachers 
resulted in six factors, which were not 
independent of one another but rela- 
tively highly intercorrelated. A sub- 
sequent study of the correlations be- 
tween the factors indicated that they 
were probably too high to be of other 
than theoretical value, and it was sug- 
gested by Ryans® that three factors 
probably would adequately describe the 
patterns of teacher behavior: (1) a 
factor contributed to by understanding, 
friendliness, and responsiveness on the 
part of the teacher ; (2) a factor which 
is contributed to by systematic and res- 
ponsible teacher behavior; and (3) a 
factor which is contributed to by the 
teacher’s stimulating and original be- 
havior. It was found that factor 1 was 
relatively independent, while factors 2 
and 3 were most highly related. 

Translating these definitions into be- 
havior as we see it in the classroom, 
the teacher who demonstrates many of 
the behaviors contributing to factor 1 
is warm, friendly, and responsive in as- 
sociations with pupils. She (or he) 
shows a liking and an affection for pu- 
pils without being unduly demonstra- 
tive. She appears approachable to all 
pupils, speaking to them as to an 
equal. In her relationships with stu- 
dents she exhibits tact, showing an 
awareness of a pupil’s emotional prob- 
lems and needs, and is alert to differ- 
ences in individual abilities. She is 
tolerant of error on the part of pupils, 
demonstrating patience and sympathy 
with a pupil’s viewpoint. She resists 
any desire to dominate or to dictate 
a pupil’s action and encourages pupils 
to make their own decisions. She dis- 
tributes her attention to many pupils 
and rotates leadership activities impar- 
tially. She finds good things to which 
to call attention in pupils. Her behavior 
with pupils is stable and predictable. 


* David G. Ryans, and Edwin Wandt. “A Factor 
Analysis of Observed Teacher Behavior in the Sec- 
ondary Schools.” (To be published in the winter, 
1952 issue of Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment.) 
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The teacher who demonstrates many 
of the behaviors contributing to factor 
2 (and this teacher may be one who also 
shows behaviors contributing to factors 
1 and 3) is systematic in procedure and 
responsible in behavior. Her (or his) 
teaching shows evidence of careful plan- 
ning, though the procedure is flexible 
enough to permit needed adaptions. 
She anticipates problems that might 
arise and is prepared to meet them. 
She demonstrates skill in holding a 
class discussion together, working to- 
ward desirable objectives. She pro- 
vides for review and properly spaced 
learning. She is willing and eager to 
assume responsibilities in connection 
with her teaching, and is conscientious 
and punctual. She suggests aids to 
learning in providing “study hints.” 
She controls unusual and difficult class- 
room situations. Her assignments are 
definite and she gives adequate direc- 
tions. She calls attention to and em- 
phasizes good work, insisting upon 
standards of quality. She is unruffled 
by problems developing in the class- 
room, and is dignified without being 
stiff or formal. She accepts criticism 
and is undisturbed and unembarrassed 
by it. She is realistic in approach, 
showing good common sense. She gives 
complete, accurate, and satisfying an- 
swers to questions. She is construc- 
tively critical in approach to subject 
matter. 

Finally, the teacher who demon- 
strates behaviors contributing to factor 
3 challenges and stimulates pupils to 
do their best. She (or he) is clever 
and witty without being facetious. She 
is animated. She is well informed, 


showing evidence of imagination and 
independence in thought. She shows 
initiative in taking a new approach, 
and resourcefulness in making an ex- 
planation or demonstration. She uses 
original, interesting, and sometimes rel- 
atively unique devices to aid instruc- 
tion. She is flexible in adapting expla- 
nations and activities to pupil needs. 
She takes advantage of pupils’ questions 
to further clarify ideas. She brings 
lessons successfully to a climax, relat- 
ing them to major objectives. She 
speaks of the future optimistically. She 
possesses a good sense of humor. She 
is constructively critical in approach to 
subject matter. She is unhurried in 
class activities, speaking quietly and 
slowly. She is alert to “pick-up” the 
class when pupils’ attention shows signs 
of lagging. Her voice has an agreeable 
tone and interesting inflection. She is 
skillful and fluent in expression. She 
possesses personal charm, free from 
distracting personal habits. She is sure 
of herself and seif-confident in relations 
with pupils. She has the classroom 
situations urder control at all times. 

In summary, there is a need for a 
better understanding and definition of 
the patterns of personality traits and 
classroom behavior of teachers. As this 
behavior is observed in the classroom, 
three major areas emerge: (1) the 
teacher behavior that suggests warmth, 
friendliness, and responsiveness in asso- 
ciations with pupils, (2) the teacher be- 
havior that appears to indicate system- 
atic procedure and awareness of respon- 
sibility, and (3) the teacher behavior 
that seems to challenge and stimulate 
pupils to do their best. 





Status of Guidance Services in Oregon 
By J. DAVID O’DEA AND JAMES W. SHERBURNE 


I. is gratifying to see indications of 
growth in the Oregon pupil personnel 
programs. Each year studies report 
a larger amount of factual data and a 
smaller proportion of speculation per- 
taining to Oregon guidance services. 
Nevertheless, the number of schools in 
the state with only the “minimum es- 
sentials” for an adequate guidance pro- 
gram is relatively large. The criteria 
for “minimum essentials” are found in 
Table I. 

Though recent studies report the in- 
adequacy of Oregon pupil personnel 
services, they suggest some growth. 
Knapp and Jacobson used a question- 
naire for the school year 1948-49, to 
determine the quality of guidance serv- 
ices in small high schools in Oregon.’ 
Sixty-four questionnaires were returned 
by administrators from high schools 
with an enrollment of less than two 
hundred students. Limited as the study 
is in scope, the results are significant. 
Fifty-two of the sixty-four small high 
schools had a portion of time allo- 
cated for counseling services. Froehlich, 
formerly of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion,? reported the number of teacher- 
counselors in the 268 Oregon high 
schools for the year 1945-46 as thirty- 
five. A study by Greenleaf and Brew- 
ster® in 1949 indicates that the number 
of counselors in Oregon has more than 
quadrupled in less than a decade. Thus, 
and particularly in view of increased 
enrollment, the counselor-pupil ratio is 
becoming smaller. 

As the studies report, there is much 
to be done to improve the Oregon guid- 
ance programs. Prior to 1943, Ore- 


and Jacobson, Paul, ‘“‘The 


1 Knapp, Edward, 
Oregon Educational Journal, 


Weakness in Guidance,” 
Sept., 1950, 12. 

2 "Froehlich, Clifford, “Counselors and Guidance 
Officers in Publi Secondary Schools,” Occupations, 
May, zoe, $23-27 

8'Greeni x “Walter and Brewster, Royce, “‘Pub- 
lic High Schools Havi ena and Guidance 
Officers,” Washington, U.S. Office of Euca- 
tion, 1939, p. 40. 
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@ The Journal is pleased to present a 
report of guidance services offered in the 
secondary schools of the state of Oregon. 
The authors are J. David O’Dea, Assist- 
ant Professor of Student Personnel Serv- 
ices, University of Wisconsin, and James 
W. Sherburne, Professor and Head, De- 
partment of Psychology, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis. Dr. Sherburne has been 
a teacher and administrator in public 
schools, written two books on psychology, 
and taken active part in efforts to secure 
special legislation for assistance in edu- 
cating exceptional children. He received 
his Ph.D. degree from Ohio State Univer- 
sity in 1938. Dr. O’Dea served as a teacher 
and counselor in public schools and col- 
leges and universities in Kansas, Wash- 
ington, and Oregon. He received the 
Ed.D. degree in 1952 from Oregon State 
College. 





gon was not particularly sensitive to 
some of the inadequacies of its guid- 
ance services. Consequently, any at- 
tempt even to measure the guidance 
services in the Oregon schools is an 
indication of some educational gain 
since 1943. 

In 1950, T. C. Holy, of Ohio State 
University, served as a consultant to 
an advisory committee for the study of 
elementary and secondary education in 
Oregon. This committee mailed an ex- 
tensive questionnaire to the Oregon 
high schools in an attempt to survey 
the guidance services. One hundred 
and sixty-five questionnaires were re- 
turned. Pertinent data is condensed in 
Table I. The table indicates serious 
limitations of the Oregon high-school 
guidance services. The Holy committee 
reports that the guidance services in 
the schools with an enrollment of seven 
hundred and fifty and over are pro- 
portionately superior to the smaller 
schools. Nevertheless, most of the 
Oregon high schools seem to be de- 
ficient in counseling services, informa- 
tional services, and follow-up data. 





STATUS OF GUIDANCE SERVICES IN OREGON 


TABLE I 
Orecon Hicu Scuoots Guipance Services (1949--50) 





Size of School 
Less than 1,250 and 
300 300-749 750~-1,249 above 
Total Total Total Total 
No. 169 No. 37 No. 11 No. 11 
No. Respond- No. R d- No. my eee No. Respond- 
Services ing 111 ing 33 ing 11 ing 10 











. Administrative 


1, Faculty guidance committee 15 
2. Teacher-counseling time: 

a. 1 period for each 200 students 

b. 1 period for each 150 students 

c. 1 period for each 100 students 


. Individual Analysis Data 


. Information about family and self 
. Record of leisure-time activities 

. Record of interests 

. Achievement test results available 
. Record of reading ability 

. Record of hobbies 

. Record of work experience 


ne 


-_ 
UnAoOnoan- 


. Occupational and Educational Information 
. Occupational information available 

. Copy of Occupational Outlook 
Handbook 

. College Catalogs—other material on 
educational opportunities 

. Career Day 

. Community persons used 

. Community surveys used 

. Local industries visited 


unseling 


. Less than 20%, studerits reached 

. 21-499, of students reached 

50-74% of students reached 

75-100%, of students reached 

. All students reached 

. Privacy for interviews 

. Homes visited by counselors 

. Workshop participation by one or more 
counselors in 1948-49 


SBSurcaa 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
. Co 
1 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5 
6 
7 
8 


. Placement 


1, Students helped in : 
a. Securing part-time jobs 
b. Securing full-time jobs 
2. Help in how to apply for job 
3. Help in application forms 
4. Help for those going to: 
a. College 
b. Vocational School 
c. Business College 
d. Barber School, etc. 
e. Apprentice Training 
5. Contact maintained with local USES 


DALSNOHK ANOS 


F. Follow-up of Drop-outs and Graduates 
Follow-up within last three years of : 
a. Drop-outs 
b. Graduates 
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Why are the Oregon guidance serv- 
ices spreading in scope, in significance, 
and in their implications? The accel- 
eration of guidance services may be at- 
tributed to (1) the widening of the 
curriculum in secondary schools, (2) 
the increase in school population, (3) 
the emphasis on the high-school voca- 
tional program, (4) the heterogeneous 
character of the present-day school pop- 
ulation, and (5) the increased com- 
plexity of vocational choice. 

An additional force responsible for 
developments in guidance is the co- 
operative effort of (1) the occupational 
information and guidance program in 
the Oregon State Department of Vo- 
cational Education, (2) the School of 
Education, Oregon State College, and 
(3) the state-wide extension classes of 
the General Extension Division. 

The Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service was established on 
June 18, 1943 by action of the State 
Board of Education. Its purpose is to 
encourage and to assist the public high 
schools in the state to develop guidance 
programs which will provide students 
and adults with the information and 
skilled assistance needed to make wise 
decisions in matters affecting vocational 
adjustment. This includes social, civic, 
and other related personal problems.* 
Dean Franklin R. Zeran and the faculty 
of the School of Education at Oregon 
State College have developed one of the 
leading counselor-training programs in 
higher education in the state and 
have attracted such educational consul- 
tants as Galen Jones, Royce Brewster, 
Walter Greenleaf, and Clifford Froeh- 
lich. Additional leadership was re- 


*Putnam, Rex, Organization, Functions, and 
Staff of the State Offices of Education in Oregon, 
Salem, 1950, p. 50. 
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ceived from Merle Ohlsen, University 
of Illinois; Wes Niemela, Director of 
Special Education from Salem; Tru- 
man Cheney, State Supervisor of Mon- 
tana; Raymond Hatch, Michigan State 
College; and Dr. Ralph Schragg, a 
psychiatrist from the province of Al- 
berta, Canada. In co-operation with the 
State Extension Division, under the 
deanship of John Cramer, state-wide 
in-service pupil personnel training pro- 
grams were inaugurated. With these 
contributors, the summer school ses- 
sions, extension courses, and preschool 
training programs were a marked stim- 
ulus to the guidance movement. Pupil 
personnel sections of regional high- 
school conferences have also been a 
factor in the development of the im- 
proved services in the state.® 

Most Oregon school administrators 
recognize the importance of providing 
guidance services. In preparation for the 
future, at least three things seem to be 
essential : first, to reward the teacher for 
providing a better service; second, to 
help teachers receive the proper train- 
ing required; and third, to allocate 
adequate time and money for essential 
pupil personnel services. The provision 
of these three essentials in Oregon 
schools will produce, among other desir- 
able outcomes, a better understanding of 
the needs of youth by the staff, more ef- 
fective relationships among community, 
school, and students, a greater degree 
of satisfaction among graduation clas- 
ses, and fewer drop-outs. The years 
from 1939 to 1951 were encouraging. 
Oregon educators hope to be able to 
report in the future years—‘A job well 
begun.” 

5 Credit is due to Mr. Clifford Robinson, Director 
of Secondary Education, State Department of Edu- 


cation, for his major part in the development of 
regional high-school conferences. 





A Note on the Role of the School Psychologist* 


Aitthough the role and status of psy- 
cholog’y in education are still objects of 
some question by those within and out- 
side the ranks of professional education, 
all but the most casual observers will 
have found cause for optimism in the 
discussions, literature, and practices of 
recent years. There has been an in- 
creasing insistence, among educational 
psychologists, that their objectives and 
criteria of competence be examined 
critically and rigorously. 

One may further note, however, that 
this heuristic state of affairs is not char- 
acteristic of all the points at which 
psychology bears upon the educative 
process. Some of the activities of psy- 
chologists in education tend to have 
neither adequate definition nor clear 
rationale. The contention here is that 
the school psychologist particularly is 
a case in point. 

With due respect to the many ex- 
ceptions, it is the writer’s observation 
that the school psychologist is inclined 
increasingly to define his primary, and 
often exclusive, role in education as that 
of clinician—i.e., diagnostic and thera- 
peutic responsibility for the adjustment 
deviate in the school population. This 
generalization appears to hold whether 
the school psychologist be defined as 
one who so calls himself, one who be- 
longs to a designated professional or- 
ganization, or one who holds a certifi- 
cate bearing that title in states that 
grant such certification. If the observa- 
tion is a valid one, a question may be 
raised as to whether this tendency is in 
the best interests of the school. 

The apparent inclination of school 
psychologists to think of themselves pri- 
marily as clinicians constitutes more of 
a disservice than a service to the edu- 


* Abridgment of remarks presented at the Third 
Annual Conference of the California Association of 
School Psychologists and Psychometrists, Fresno, 
California, April 24, 1952. 


By ARTHUR P. COLADARCI 





e@ The remarkable growth in recent years 
of the field of psychology has made pos- 
sible the guidance services which are now 
coming to be a standard part of every 
good school program. One of the new 
positions advancing to the fore is that 
of “school psychologist.” That its role 
has not been finally defined may be in- 
ferred from the point of view expressed 
by Professor Coladarci. The applied psy- 
chologist is challenged in this statement 
by Coladarci to contemplate whether or 
not he is devoting too much time to devi- 
ate or “problem” cases and not enough 
to a consideration, in collaboration with 
teachers, of the problems of learning 
which are found in every classroom. The 
relationship between the guidance spe- 
cialist and the teacher needs to be ex- 
plored further for it is apparent that they 
are not at present working together with 
maximum efficiency. 

Dr. Coladarci is Associate Professor of 
Educational Psychology, Stanford Uni- 
versity. He has taught in the Danbury, 
Connecticut, public schools, Yale Univer- 
sity, University of Connecticut, New Haven 
State Teachers College, and Indiana Uni- 
versity. He is author of a book entitled 
Problems in Educational Psychology, 
1950. He was granted the Ph.D. degree 
from Yale University in 1950. 





cative process. Or, stated in positive 
terms, the task confronting the schools 
is such that the school psychologist 
would fill a greater need in the role of 
general educational psychologist. The 
school undertakes responsibility for all 
children enrolled in it and a psycho- 
logical dimension is found at all points 
of the educative process. It is further 
clear that the range and complexity of 
the “normal” problems in education call 
for psychological and research sophisti- 
cation beyond what can be reasonably 
demanded of the classroom teacher and 
school administrator. Nor would the 
teacher and administrator reject the 
last statement. The questions raised by 
them and the problems they describe 
are a compelling argument for a more 
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comprehensive definition of the respon- 
sibilities of the school psychologist. If 
the most intensively prepared and, fre- 
quently, the only psychologist in the 
school limits the locus of his training 
and activity to atypical situations and 
avoids the more normal questions and 
problems, the larger proportion of the 
educative effort is less meaningful and 
effective than it might be. In sharing, 
with teachers and administrators, re- 
sponsibility for those aspects of the total 
school program that impinge upon his 
competencies, he would find himself in 
a much broader and more important 
role. 

What are these aspects of the total 
program that invite the attention of a 
broadly prepared and broadly interested 
educational psychologist? In large 


measure they are explicated in educa- 
tional objectives. Statements of aims 
commonly include the hope for maxi- 
mum gains for all children in such be- 
havior dimensions as personal adjust- 
ment, social competence, effective use 


of past experience, and the development 
of specific skills. The definition of be- 
havioral criteria for some of these ob- 
jectives and, for all objectives, the im- 
provement of relevant teaching proce- 
dures, curricular organization, and the 
methods for measuring and evaluating 
changes in behavior are tasks in which 
psychological competence is patently 
focal. More detailed examination of 
the educative process will suggest fur- 
ther tasks in which the psychologist can 
and must play an important role. What, 
for instance, about the necessity for 
clarifying the often implicit assumptions 
about child behavior in curriculum de- 
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velopment? Such assumptions have far- 
reaching consequences in educational 
orientation, method, and evaluation. If 
the school psychologist in the school 
that is fortunate enough to have his 
services is unwilling to accept a partial 
responsibility for such a wide range of 
problems, he is a luxury we can ill 
afford at the present time. 

Such a reorientation need not gain- 
say an interest and competence in work- 
ing with the deviate child. Indeed, ed- 
ucational objectives demand such at- 
tention. In the interests of human con- 
servation, however, we would suggest 
that the school psychologist limit the 
scope of his responsibility for the ex- 
treme deviate to identification, prelimi- 
nary study, and referral. Here, per- 
haps, we threaten any cogency that this 
plea may have in that it probably can 
be maintained that there is a dearth of 
competent clinical attention for refer- 
rals. If such be the case, we are con- 
strained to point out that present train- 
ing programs and certification require- 
ments for school psychologists do not 
provide for the clinical competence 
needed for work with the extreme ad- 
justment deviate beyond the level of 
psychometry and initial diagnosis. The 
need for competent clinical service, 
then, remains in any event. 

In short, apart from the value aspect, 
the school task is fundamentally a socio- 
psychological one. The school psychol- 
ogist who sees his responsibility to be 
as broad as is the psychological aspect 
of education, will provide for his school 
a necessary, if not sufficient, condition 
for its maximum effectiveness and con- 
tinued improvement. 
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